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With each development the Grindlins 30 into action. 

The Norton idea oF providing special structures oF Grinding Wheels For speciFic 
types oF work cannot be "whispered" down. 

Yes, the Norton No. 12 — extreme open structure may double or even treble your 
grinding machine production ~ IF THE JOB CALLS FOR THIS KIND OF WHEEL. 

But a No. 8- or 5- or 3-structure wheel may look more like the "wonder wheel" 
IF you have been using the WRONG grain, grade or structure combination on the job. 

When you hear sounds like the whisperings oF the phantom Grindlins, it’s time to 
tune your ear to catch the voice oF engineering experience. 


NORTON COMPANY • Worcester, Massachusetts 

Behr-Manning Division—Troy, N. Y. 
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is still flexible at bo* belowi 


Rubber and angleworms have 
this in common: at room temperatures 
both possess flexibility — at 80° below 
neither can wiggle a molecule! 

Unlike an angleworm, unlike rubber, 
certain Tygon formulations retain their 
flexibility at temperatures even lower 
than 80° below. In fact, one Tygon 
formulation can be readily bent in an 
180° arc at 105° below zero! 

This startling characteristic of Tygon 
is but one of many amazing properties 
of this versatile rubber-like synthetic. 

Tygon was originally developed as a 
corrosion-resistant material for the 
process industries, and has been used 
for several years as a protective lining 
for tanks and equipment in which corro¬ 
sives are made and handled. Tygon’s 
ability to withstand the oxidizing 
elements that attack rubber, its resistance 
to most of the corrosive agents which 
attack metals, plus its remarkable flexi¬ 


ENCINEERS • MANUFACTURERS 


bility in application, has extended its 
usefulness to all industry seeking a 
material with the physical properties of 
rubber but without rubber’s characteris¬ 
tic weaknesses. 

Tygon molded and extruded items, 
for example, possess remarkable re¬ 
sistance to corrosion, show no tendency 
to swell in the presence of oil or water, 
have an abrasion resistance in excess of 
rubber, and a dielectric strength in many 
cases over 1000 volts per mil. Tygon 
molding formulations are non-corrosive 
to metal, and may be molded to extremely 
close tolerances. Tygon flexible tubing, 
in tests on high speed vibrating auto¬ 
matic machines, has consistently shown 
a flex life ten to twelve times that of 
rubber. Tygon is non-toxic which per¬ 
mits its use on food and beverage 
equipment. 

In addition to molding and extruding 
formulations, Tygon is made in rigid or 


flexible sheets for use as protective lin¬ 
ings or for gasketing; and in liquid form 
for use as a corrosion-resistant paint, or 
for impregnation of fabrics. 

If your design problems call for the 
use of rubber-like materials where such 
factors as strength, durability, low tem¬ 
perature flexibility, resistance to corro¬ 
sion and abrasion, are important — it 
will pay you to investigate Tygon. Write 
today, without obligation, for Bulletin 
1621-A. Address your requests to: En¬ 
gineering Department, U. S. Stoneware 
Company, Akron, Ohio. In Canada, to: 
Chamberlain Engineering, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


U. S. ST^EWARE 

AKRON, OHIO 
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B£fDRH MOfriEP 60E5 K1ARKETIN6, THE M^^AReiES AIWAV6 
CALL A KlfCHErJ CONFERENCE fo F/6URE COUPON POlNfS 


lEMERlCANS are willingly 
adjusting themselves to wartime 
rationing, but every one will be 
happier when the need is over. 

The burden is heaviest on Mother. 
She’s getting a taste of the severe 
budgeting that could become perma¬ 
nent, if she were left with inadequate 
life insurance. 

No man wants to ration his family 
for life—for lack of life insurance. 
With taxes and War Bonds, money 
for life insurance may be hard to 
save — but the effort is doubly worth 
while in wartime! 

For life insurance premium dollars 
are fighting dollars. Through invest¬ 
ment in basic war industries—and in 
Government Bonds—premium dollars 


support the war program, combat in¬ 
flation, and provide protection for 
American families. 

Talk things over today with a New 
England Mutual representative ... so 
your family won’t be rationed in the 
post-war world! 

New England Mutual contracts 
meet present-day needs because: 

1 DIVIDENDS begin at the end of 
the first year. 

2 CASH VALUES begin at the end 
of the second year. 

3 A PREMIUM LOAN is available 
beginning with the second annual 
premium. 


New England Mutual 

\nsurance (Company of Boston 


George WWoxd Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The Rrst Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in Amertca^1835 
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Call another kind 
of conference! 

A little study makes ration coupons 
go farther — and makes insurance 
dollars go farther, too. 

But you don’t need an adding 
machine, an abacus, and a family 
huddle to readjust your wartime in¬ 
surance program. One able under- 
w'riter is enough. 

A number of them are listed be¬ 
low. They’re alumni of your college 
and they talk your language. They 
are also trained representatives of 
the First Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Chartered in America. 

Out of their experience you’ll get 
practical, constructive suggestions. 
They’ll help you make the most 
of your limited life insurance 
dollars — help you protect your 
present policies with premium loans 
if necessary. Call an insurance con¬ 
ference and check your protection 
now when you need it most. 


Raymond P. Miller, ’18 
Salem 

m 

Arthur C. Kemson, ’19 
Boston 

m 

Bi.aylock Atherton, ’24 
Nashua 


If none of these folks is near you, 
you can get similar service at the 
New England Mutual office in your 
city. Or use the coupon below, and 
the Home Office will be glad to 
have a competent representative 
confer with you. There is no obli¬ 
gation, of course. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 
Box 1-3, 501 Boylston St., Boston, Moss. 

Please have one of your representa¬ 
tives get in touch with me, without 
obligation on my part. 

Name. - 

Street -- 

City - 

State -- 
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GENERAL AELECTRIC 


Every time I take the bus in the morn¬ 
ing I think, “I'm going home!” 

Going home —way of Berlin. 

Not for the fun of it, but because that 
is the way we all must go. 

Tom’s on Ins way, too —he’s going by 
way of Iceland, and Ireland, and Casa¬ 
blanca. 

And I’m on my way, too—by way of 
Elm Avenue, and Main Street, and the 
Boulevard, to Gate lo every morning. 

For my job in a war plant, and Tom’s 
job in the war itself, are just different 
parts of the same journey. 

It’s the long way to go, but it’s the only 
way. 

For home, you know, isn’t just a place 
and a roof. 

It’s love, and security, and freedom from 
fear and want and drudgery, and freedom 
itself! 

So I don’t count the miles any more, I 
just count the stops—on the way to Berlin 
and Tokio. 

Because the roads to Berlin all lead 
home again! f ^ y 

Not all of our progress on the road that 
leads to Berlin and Tokio, and back home 
again, can be measured in terms of miles 


or military objectives—though these are 
the payoff. 

The performance of a single worker in 
a war industry, or the discovery of a sin¬ 
gle scientist, is real progress. 

Or the production of a single company. 
General Electric produced a billion dol¬ 
lars’ worth of war products in 1942! 

Or hew problems solved — research in 
electronics, metallurgy, plastics, televi¬ 
sion, or incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting. 

For these are things which will shorten 
the miles, and lengthen the distance be¬ 
tween stops, for the boys who are going 
to Berlin and back. 

And they lead to job, and home, and 
freedom, and opportunity, in a better 
world tomorrow. General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tkt volume of General Electric war produc¬ 
tion is so high and the degree of secrecy required 
is so great that we can tell you little about it 
now. IVhen it can be told completely we believe 
that the story of industry's developments dur¬ 
ing the war years will make one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of human 
progress. 
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-' THE ONLY REAL ^ 

HERMETICALLY-SEALED RESISTORS 

that will stand the most severe salt water 
immersion and temperature shock tests ) _ 


STYLE "B" 
90 WATTS 


STYLE "A" 
120 WATTS 


STYLE "MFA" 
PRECISION 
7.5 MEGS. MAX, 


STYLE "D” 
35 WATTS 


STYLE "E" 
20 WATTS 


STYLE "MFB" 
PRECISION 
4 MEGS. MAX. 


POWER WIRE WOUND RESISTORS AND METER MULTIPLIERS 

These Koolohms, designed for the toughest conventional wire wounds. There are no other 

resistor applications facing the industry today, resistors like them. No other type of resistor 

again emphasize the importance of exclusive can match their performance on exacting jobs. 

Koolohm construction features combined with AVAILABLE WITH NON-INDUCTIVE WINDINGS. 

Koolohm engineering ingenuity in solving al- I ^ Get the facts ! Write for catalog and sample 
most any wire wound resistor problem. Koolohms. SPRAGUE SPECIALTIES COM- 

For Koolohms are entirely different from PANY (Resistor Division),North Adams, Mass. 
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Blanchard 


Production 


Senii-Stcel 
Stock per side Vs” 
Limits ±.005" 
square .001" 
to .0015"in 16" 


No. Sides 6 
1 piece (6 
surfaces) 

1 hour and 
35 min. 


The shaper table, I5V2” x 16" x 16", illustrated 
here, is an excellent example of large, heavy 
work which may be ground with ease on a 
Blanchard No. 18 Surface Grinder with 6-inch 
extended column. These tables come to the 
Blanchard as rough, semi-steel castings. Six 
sides are ground, Vs" stock being taken off 
each side. 


7.«. BLANCHARD 

MACHINE COMPANY 

64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Send for your free copy of '"‘‘Work Done on 
ihe Blanchard.” This book shows over 100 
actual jobs where the Blanchard Principle 
is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 


"PUT IT ON THE BLANCHARD 


CHECK THESE 


ADVANTAGES 


OF BLANCHARD 


GRINDING 


Adaptability 


Fixture Saving 


Operation Saving 


Material Saving 


Fine Finish 


Flatness 


Close Limits 


. Especially 

valuable on jobs like 
the one illustrated. 
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PENFLEX Metallic Hose 

. . . Armored for Safety 
.. . Flexible for Service 

Uninterrupted Service and Safety are important factors 
in generating power for War Production. PENFLEX Metallic 
Hose with 4-wall interlocking joint construaion and 
“come and go” per lineal foot of length is designed for long 
life, trouble-free service on intake and exhaust lines, oil, 
water and other connections. It resists thermal and mechani¬ 
cal strains and fatigue... it absorbs vibration and provides 
safe, economical service. 

PENFLEX WELD corrugated, jointless Tubing gives leakproof 
service on fuel oil feed, circulating water, and starting air lines. 

Full data in practical diagrammatic form in Bulletin 71. 

In sizes 1" to 18" I. D. 


PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. 

7211 Powers Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ESTABLISHED 1902 
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SPEED UP LIGHT TURNING 
AS WELL AS GRINDING 

with 9 " ROTARY MODEL 

PERMANENT MAGNET TYPE CHUCK 


irAnsTerred easily from machine to machine or 
machine to bench—especially useful for pieces 
difficult to hold in chuck jaws. Catalog of full 
line on request. No Wires—No Heating— 

No Operating Costs. Brown & Sharpe J 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., U. S. A. M 

For sale only in the r 

U. S. A. ana its Ter¬ 
ritories and Canada. 



Sweet Music. — Why Ls so little known about starch.’ 
Answers to this question, which is of much industrial im¬ 
portance, are suggested (page 363) by Richard S. Bear, 
-Associate Professor of Biophysical Chemistry at Technology, 
in an illuminating essay reporting recent advances in re¬ 
search. Professor Bear, a graduate of Princeton and the Uni¬ 
versity of California, joined the Institute Faculty in 1941. 

Unity, — Co-operation between science and the humanities 
in bettering mankind’s estate was the theme of a penetrating 
address to chapters of Sigma Xi and Phi Beta Kappa by 
James B. Conant, President of Harvard University, which 
is basis of his essay in this issue of The Review (page 366). 

Targets. — Replanning of cities, if it is to be effective, re¬ 
quires agreement on standards. To this end, Frederick J. 
Adams, Associate Professor of City Planning at Technology, 
has been studying questions of the crowding of people on 
land, tentative answers to which he presents on page 368. 

Protectiou. — The relations between patents and indus¬ 
trial research are analyzed in the concluding portion of a dis¬ 
cussion by Robert E. Wilson, ’16, of recent attacks on the 
American patent system (page 371). Dr. Wilson’s article is 
drawn from his address as Perkin medalist for 1943. 

Tides. — Herbert S. Swan, industrial consultant and city 
planner who has frequently discussed social trends for The 
Review, is concerned in this issue (page 360) with the ebb and 
flow of workers and employment. 

Light. — Our cover this month depicts crystals of mag¬ 
nesium, of interest not only because the light metal is today 
of such urgent utility in the war effort but also because these 
crystals were produced by the direct thermal reduction of 
dolomite in vacuum, the technique representing the first large 
industrial application of high vacuum. 


S//m. GUA/S. PM/VfS. TAmS 

IPtyi 

Yes, America is meeting the challenge here and 
abroad on all fronts. We know that the fighting 
front and the home front must both be supplied at 
an ever-increasing tempo. It is with full realization 
of the need at hand that this firm is perfecting its 
facilities for handling vital war work and supplying 
goods and services needed at home. 

Latitude Blue Print Paper 
Photo-Lithography 
Photostat 

Drawing Materials 

SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
Three convenient hcationi__^^^ 

42 Franklin St. [ ^ ■ 

I catalog I 

Boston, Mass. LIB. 3000^ I 
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Iniormation supplied by aa Industrial Publication 


The problem of drilling a niunber of holes in a part on 
precise center distances is seldom simple. It is par¬ 
ticularly complicated in mass production of parts 
where holes must register accurately. 

The answer in one plant is what is known as a 
transfer plate. This is really a circular template, of 
any thickness over Va inch, with uniform holes drilled 
on accurate centers. These holes fit a pin located at 
the exact center of a lathe face plate. 

In moimting, the work is assembled to the transfer 
plate with a spacer between. The assembly is pinned 


to the face plate through one of the holes in the trans¬ 
fer plate, and clamped tight. 

A boring bar in the lathe tool rest can be used to 
bore a hole of any desired size in the work. The hole 
will be exactly in line with the pin, and consequently 
with the hole in the transfer plate. 

Subsequent holes are bored by passing the pin 
through the remaining holes in the plate, until all are 
bored. When finished, every hole, regardless of dia¬ 
meter should be on the same center as the corre¬ 
sponding hole in the plate. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE-BRIQUETTED OR CANNED • FERROMOLYBDENUM • "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 


Climax M o -1 y b - d e n - tt m Company 
500 Filth Avenue •New York City 
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HIGH ACCURACY 
pH EQUIPMENT 

SINGLE and MULTI-POINT RECORDERS 

B Cambridge design insures accuracy 
and trouble-free performance to a 
degree hitherto unknown. The Multi- 
Point Recorder provides on one 
chart, simultaneous records of pH 
at separate sampling points in the 
plant. Electrodes (glass) are housed 
in non-clog continuous-flow type 
chambers and may be installed 
wherever wanted. Cambridge is line operated. 

CAMBRIDGE pH METERS 

Laboratory and Industrial models provide contin¬ 
uous null indication. Sensitive to .005 pH, stable, 
rugged and portable. Operate from any convenient 
110 volt AC. outlet. 

Send jor Bulletin 9 I 0 -E 

CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

3732 Grand C«nlral Terminal • New York, N. Y, 

CAMBRIDGE 

PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


TRADE MARK 



REGISTERED U. S. RAT . OEflCE 


Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Electric Furnaces 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sires — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem¬ 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.). 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 

GEORGE A. CHUTTER, '21 
District Manager 
90 West Broadway 
New York 

ELTON E. STAPLES, ’26 
District Manager 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 


MAIL RETURNS 


Slop, Look, and Listen 

Fhom Ji’DfiON C. Dickerman, '95: 

In many respects the April Review is a well-balanced issue. I espe¬ 
cially like the occasional articles that refer to the long history of man. 
It may help to keep down our pre.sent-day .shortsighted egotism. The 
statements in " The Trend of .Mlairs” emphasizing the value of authen¬ 
tic anthropological studies as guides to our pre.sent and future relations 
with the races of mankind, possessed of diverse environments and 
traditional attitudes engendered thereby, are good stop, look, and 
listen signs. 

Today we arc hearing again much about marvelous inventions, new 
products, and .so on, to l)e relea.sed as soon as military conditions per¬ 
mit. I seem to remember much the same order of prognostications 
during the 1914-1918 period. I’m just wondering if some competent 
per.son of your staff might not throw intere.sting light on this subject of 
how much a mass of people is apt to be affected by a horde of new 
devices. After all, many new things are only substitutes for other 
things that must be di.scarded. The standards of living are not ad¬ 
vanced by the adding of the new on top of the old. There is a loss as 
well as a gain. 

A review of the important changes which followed the great stimula¬ 
tion of invention, and so on, of 1914-1918 and which really affected 
the people as a whole, say within 10 years after that periml, might 
help keep our feet on the ground. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

An Old Friend 

From Captain Reginald .A. Bisson, ’30: 

Reading The Review for November was like meeting an old friend 
until I chanced to glance through the list of my classmates serving 
with the arineil forces of the United States and found that I’d been 
overlooked entirely. Tsk and tsk! De.spite my natural inconspicuous- 
ness and wholly undistingui.shed service, I’m sure my son and daugh¬ 
ter wouldn’t like to see their daddy’s name omitted that way. ... So, 
“Correction, please.’’’’ 

I could give you an earful about what some of the aforehercinmen- 
tioned classmates are doing, but nobody knows who.se curious ears (or 
eyes) would get in the way first. Hence discretion and appreciation of 
the need for and value of such things as censorship preclude any 
lengthy statement on that subject. Suffice it to say that the Institute 
can and should be mighty proud of most of ’em. . . . 

A.I’.O. Care of Postmaster, Setc York, S. F. 



Old Colony Coal Terminal 


In our 25 years of industrial building, we 
have erected factories, warehouses, power 
plants, coal handling terminals, bulkheads, 
special tanks, etc. This wide range of expe¬ 
rience may prove valuable to you. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T, Glass^tf, *20, Vic* Prmsidmnt 
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BETTEI MEDICINES I Amaz- 
ing medicines like the sulfa 
drugs, synthetic vitamins, 
powerful insect repellents, 
and anti-malarial drugs de¬ 
pend upon synthetic organic 
chemistry. 


MAGIC PiASTICS I Wonder¬ 
ful plastics that look like 
glass, stretch like rubber, and 
which are proof against water, 
sunlight,oils, and many chem¬ 
icals are made from VINYLITE 
synthetic resins. 


COLD PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
and base for anti-frecae in 
military cars and trucks is 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 


MAN-MADEI All types of 
synthetic rubber require syn¬ 
thetic organic chemicals for 
their manufacture. Here's 
hope for tires for you in the 
future. 


Molecular Keys 
To A New World 

Vast new sources of raw materials ... the equiva¬ 
lent of those which might be found in a great new 
continent.. • opened to America when Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, a Unit of UCC, 
started building synthetic chemicals from water, salt, 
air, and hydrocarbons. 

These chemicals are usually water-white liquids, 
although some are gases or solids. Basically, they 
are compounds of carbon and hydrogen—united with 
oxygen or with chlorine to build up an endless se¬ 
ries of chemicals. The models of those molecules of 
chemicals shown here are many millions of times 
actual size. 

These chemicals are the raw materials for fabu¬ 
lous plastics ... amazing textile fibers ... life-saving 
drugs ... vitamins by the carload .. • synthetic rub¬ 
ber ... more things and better things than were pos¬ 
sible before their existence. 

Since these chemical wonders are obtained from 
abundant domestic sources, their use has contributed 
materially to the nation’s self-sufficiency. Through 
research, American ingenuity, and patient devtelop- 
ment, scarce natural products have been duplicated 
or improved upon. Great new industries and great 
new materials that contribute to the nation’s strength 
have come into being. And America has become a 
leader in a field as native as its own soil. 

Broadly speaking, the uses of many of the syn¬ 
thetic organic chemicals developed by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation are just begin¬ 
ning. The already established uses are indicative of 
their vast future values to mankind. 

BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 East 42nd Street QI33 New York, N. Y. 

Princgpai Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 

Haynea Stellite Company 

United Slate# Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 

Carbide and Carbon Chemieala Corporation 
aiCTRODES, CARSONS AND SATTERIES 
National Carbon Company, lac. 


INDUSTRIAL OASIS AND CARSIDB 

Tbe Linde Air Prodoct# Company 
The Ozweld Railroad Service Company 
Tbe Preat-O-Litc Company, Ine. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 
Plaatica Division of Carbide and Carbon 
Cbcmicala Corporation 




GOODFYEAR 

\ AIRCRAFT ^ 


the Skies 


m 


BOUtyP” for tn‘1 of 

GASOU^ Goodyear at 

^as devdoP®^ exSaaosti'' Good- 

HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 

1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications. 

2 . By designing parts for all types of planes. 

3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 

4. By extending,our research facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or construction problem. 


(a-.(i) 
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General Electric Company 


Solution of iUiimination problems is speeded by 
a recently developed ^fisheye^ camera which 
photographs reflections in a coniex mirror calcu* 
lated to show the area of extended light sources 
in exact proportion to the amount of light re¬ 
ceived from them by a surface at the location of 
the mirror. 
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Wolff from Black Star 


Spring, as a castle garden in Silesia once formalized it 
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The Trend of Affairs 


The New Old 

HERE is always something new under the sun — 
at least, as far as socially desirable scientific re¬ 
search is concerned. At present, of course, many 
such projects are in abeyance because they cannot be 
directly related to the main ta.sk of winning the w'ar. 
Among these deferred undertakings — not a few of 
which should be con.sidered deferred obligations — one 
of the greatest urgency is that presented by the new old. 
Study of this problem merits the highest of priority 
among research to be resumed as soon as possible, for 
the new old exert already and will increasingly exert 
imi)ortant influences upon the industrial, economic, and 
social aspects of our civilization. 

The new old are people. Old people as such are noth¬ 
ing new. But old people in larger and larger proportion 
of the total population are decidetlly new. From 1930 
to 1940, the number of people 65 or over in the United 
States rose from 6,633,805 to 8,956,206 * an increa.se 

of 35 per cent as again.st an increase of but 7.2 per cent 
in the total population. During that same decade, the 
median age of the population of the Lhuted States 
increased from 26.4 to 28.9 years. Measured over a 
longer span, the figures continue significant: In 1900, 
people 45 years or over made up 17.8 per cent of the 
population of the country; in 1940, they constituted 
26.5 per cent. Estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
which assume no net immigration and assume continua¬ 
tion of present trends, foresee 40.4 per cent of the total 
population in 1980 as being 45 years or more in age. 
These figures are representative of the results of pre¬ 
ventive medicine, sanitation, and greatly improved 
pediatrics. Prevention and better treatment of infective 
<liseases, and better diet, have led to the increa.se of av¬ 
erage life expectancy at birth from the 47 years of 1900 
to the better than 62 years for white races at present. 


Prime Minister Churchill put the problem in these 
terms recently: “ In 30 years, unless present trends alter, 
a smaller working and fighting population will have to 
support and i)rotect nearly twice as many old people; 
in 50 years the position will be worse .still.” A declining 
birth rate in Great Britain, wdiich he declared to he 
“ one of the most somber anxieties which beset those w'ho 
look 30 or 40 or 50 years ahead,” occasioned his state¬ 
ment of the problem. Recent Census Bureau announce¬ 
ment of an up.swing in the birth rate in the United 
States — population gain during 1942 was at nearly 
twice the average annual gain for the decade 1930-1940— 
is properly di.scounte<l on the ground that such increases 
are wartime phenomena, reflecting business prosperity 
and expected conscription. With the return of peace, 
restoration of the trend upset by this reversal may be 
foreseen, if indeed restoration of it does not occur earlier 
as a result of the dislocation of population attendant 
upon war. 

The problem which the new old pre.sent, and for solu¬ 
tion of which a broad program of gerontological research 
is needed, is not only that of fore.stalling the enormous 
economic cost to society which may otherwise be en¬ 
countered. In the swiftly increasing reservoir of older 
people are great stores of wi.sdom, of skill, of judgment, 
of strength, the benefit of which society needs. Hence 
coherent and co-ordinated study of aging, study of the 
jihysical and mental aspects of normal sene.scence and 
.senility, and .study of the di.seases, physical or mental, 
characteristic of the senescent period arc important, 
the more so when one recalls that no such broad and 
thoroughgoing work has been done in geriatrics as in 
pediatrics, at the other eiul of man’s span. Beyond the 
medical phase of the problem lie manifold socioeconomic 
que.stions which must be re.solved both for the new old 
to be as.sured their rightful enjoyment of their ow'ii 
years and for .society as a whole to be best served. 
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Walt SandfTS from Black .9ar 
Steam anti smoke as toii'boats do their work 

Inventorying the Labor Asset 

By Hkubkkt S. Swan 

NREST among workers is a protest against in- 
effieiency and waste in the utilization of labor. This 
fact is too frequently overlooked. Employees are re¬ 
garded too much as auxiliaries of machines; emphasis is 
laid upon profitable employment of mechanical equip¬ 
ment rather than upon continuous employment of 
workers. Vet the latter measures the efficiency of indu.s- 
try not less, if indeed not more, than does the former. 

Information upon the accession rate to employment, 
the recession rate from employment, the normal expec¬ 
tancy of employment, and the severance rate for differ¬ 
ent age groups the basic yardsticks necessary for 
gauging the full employment of labor — should prove 
particularly valuable in solving labor problems in the 
postwar period. For tliis reason, data compiled by the 
Social Security Board portend much for the future; in 
effect, they implement our technique in striving for 
worth-while social objectives with a new tool. Statistical 
tables presented by this board, when worked up into 
new relationships, yield for the first time .some vital 
facts relative to the labor a.sset in both state and nation. 

For example, to maintain a peacetime labor force of 
1,000 men apportioned among various age groups as 
males are apportioned in the entire labor force through¬ 
out the country, net over-all acce.ssion rates ba.sed on 
1937 figures show that in each five-year period a manu¬ 
facturer must hire 167 men. Two of the.se would be un¬ 
der 15 years of age; 75 would be between 15 and 19 
years; 90, between 20 and 24 years. A work force of 
1,000 women distributed in the same manner demands 
the employment of 252 girls every five years, slightly 
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more than one-half again as many girls as men. Only 
one girl would be under 15, whereas 132 would be be¬ 
tween 15 and 19, and 119 would be between 20 and 24. 
Such was the picture before war drained off millions of 
men of accession ages and sharply shifted the accession 
age of women. A major problem of the postwar years 
may well be how to bring employment tables back from 
their present unusual aspect and to improve upon past 
standards. The recession rate for various age groups by 
five-year periods is of equal importance with the ac¬ 
cession rate. Table 1, based on the figures of the Social 
Security Board, shows the two rates: 

Table 1 


Accession Rale per I^000 Employees in Five-Year Periods 



1,000 

1,000 Mate 

1,000 Female 


EmjAoyees 

Emplapeet 

Employeet 

-15 

+ i 

+ * 

+ 1 

15-19 

+ 90 

+ 75 

+132 

20-24 

+ 98 

+ 90 

+ 119 

Total 

+ 190 

+ 167 

+252 

Recession Rale per 1,000 Employees in Five-Year Periods 

Aot 

1,000 

1,000 Male 

1,000 Female 

Employerg 

Employeee 

Employeee 

25-29 

- 23 

- 8 

- 65 

30-34 

- 30 

- 20 

- 56 

35-39 

- 24 

- 21 

- 32 

40-44 

- 18 

- 15 

- 24 

45-49 

- 16 

- 15 

- 20 

50-54 

- 21 

- 21 

- 21 

55-59 

- 18 

- 20 

- 13 

60-64 

- 16 

- 18 

- 10 

6.5-69 

- 21 

- 25 

- 10 

704- 

- 3 

- 4 

- 1 

Total 

-19{» 

-167 

-252 

The 

accession rate is 

principally important 

in what 


it shows as to the entrance age of new employees; the 
younger the entrants, the less well they are equipped 
to enter employment. The longer employment is de¬ 
ferred, provided the delay is utilized in getting added 
knowledge and vocational training, the better the appli¬ 
cant is equipped to assume responsibility and, there¬ 
fore, to earn higher wages. Communities which gradu¬ 
ate children at 15 years of age directly from elementary 
schools into business are, as a consequence, likely to 
remain regions with a rather elementary technique 
and low adaptability to changing requirements of 
industry. 

The recession rate represents a minimum basic turn¬ 
over rate in labor. Taken in conjunction with the ac¬ 
ce.ssion rate, it affords a rough approximation of the 
average length of time a new entrant may be expected 
to continue employed, with his several employers taken 
collectively. When normal expectancy of employment is 
comparatively brief, the employer assumes a dis¬ 
proportionate expense in training new help. 

Suppo.se a plant hires 1,000 new entrants into employ¬ 
ment: How many will continue at work in each quin¬ 
quennium? How many will be lost as a result of all 
causes? Table 2 gives the answer to these questions in 
terms of normal pre-war experience. It is based upon 
Social Security Board data and shows accession and re¬ 
cession rates per 1,000 new employees hired in the 
United States in 1937: 
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Table 2 

AceeMticn Rate Ditlribuiion of 1,000 



per 1,000 Emj)loyee» 



New Employeea Hired 

Age 

1,000 

1,000 Male 

1,000 Female 

1,000 

IflOO Male 

1,000 Female 

Emvloym 

Employeea 

Employeea 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

-15 

4- 10 

4- 

12 

4- 

4 

10 

12 

4 

16-19 

4- 474 

4- 

449 

4- 

524 

474 

449 

524 

80-24 

4- 516 

4- 

539 

4- 

472 

516 

539 

472 

Total 

4-1.000 

4-1,000 

4-1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Recestion Rate. 



SurriTora of Original 


per 1,000 EmjAoyeea 



1,000, End of ^tn?upnni«m 

Age 

1,000 

1,000 Male 

1,000 Female 

1,000 

1,000 MaU 

1,000 Female 

Employees 

Employeea 

Employeea 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

25-29 

- 120 

— 

48 

— 

258 

880 

952 

742 

30-34 

- 160 

— 

120 

— 

222 

720 

832 

520 

35-39 

- 124 

— 

126 

— 

127 

596 

706 

393 

40-44 

- 95 

— 

89 

__ 

96 

501 

617 

297 

45-49 

- 85 

— 

90 

— 

79 

416 

527 

218 

50-54 

- 110 

— 

126 

— 

84 

306 

401 

134 

55-59 

- 95 

— 

120 

— 

51 

211 

281 

83 

60-64 

- 84 

— 

107 

— 

39 

127 

174 

44 

65-69 

- Ill 

— 

150 

— 

40 

16 

24 

4 

704- 

- 16 

— 

24 

— 

4 




Total 

-1,000 

— 

1,000 

— 

1,000 





The severance, or recession, rate is a law unto itself 
in each community. One would presume that it would 
increase with each successive age group. But curiously 
it is smaller for some intermediate than for some lower 
age groups. The fact that the recession rate for men be¬ 
tween 45 and 49 is less than that between 35 and 39, 
and that the rate for women between 45 and 49 is ap¬ 
preciably less than that between 30 and 34 raises the 
question whether industry, in concentrating employ¬ 
ment within low age groups, may not contribute to the 
unsettlement of the labor market, to industry’s own dis¬ 
advantage. In working against such concentration, the 
dislocations produced by the war may, strange as it may 
seem, exert a stabilizing influence upon employment. 

As the ease of developing a .skilled personnel in busi¬ 
ness increases directly with the normal expectancy of 
empiloyment, so the cost of training workers up to a 
desired standard of skill increases with the rapidity at 
which replacements must be made to maintain per¬ 
sonnel. Here again the accession and recession rates offer 
intere.sting data. Normal expectancy of employment in 
the country as a whole for both .sexes is about 26.3 years; 
for males alone, it rises to 33 years; for females alone, 
it is only 20 years. In different states the average varies 
widely — for men, from 22.8 years in South Carolina to 
33.6 years in New York; for women, from 16.5 years in 
North Dakota to 24.6 years in Maine. The effect of such 
differences is that an employing organization, in order 
to maintain a labor force of 1,000 men with the same 
age distribution as that of its state, has jinnually to 
employ only 29.8 men in New York as against 43.8 in 
South Carolina. For every 100 new men hired in New 
York to replenish the force, 147 woidd have to be hired 
in South Carolina. A high turnover rate measures the 
inefficient use of labor. 

Many maladjustments in employment have been due 
to lack of data .showing blacked-out areas in the labor 
market passed over in the current use of labor. As a 
result of inadequate information, business may con¬ 
centrate demand for labor within limited age groups 
of either or both sexes and so create acute shortages 
in particular sectors of the market while at that very 



Roy Pinney from Black Star 


Moonlight ami gentle breeze as the schooner comes in 


moment an abundance of workers, in a different age or 
sex grou{>, may be seeking employment. Study of 
accc.ssion and rece.ssion rates should help) to direct entcr- 
p)ri.se intelligently into unexpiloited .sectors of the em- 
p)loymcnt structure and should p>rovc c.sp)ecially usefid 
in meeting the difficult readjustment necessary after the 
war. 

Hold with Hope 

T he shortest air route from Seattle to Mo.scow lies 
over Grccidand. That from New York to China lies 
over Ala.ska. Air p)ower is putting a new asp)ect on geog¬ 
raphy, a truly global aspect that no map) based on the 
Mercator p)rojection can convey. Because of the air¬ 
plane’s ability to fly great circle routes indifferent alike 
to land and water barriers, arctic lands arc increasing 
in importance both .strategically and economically. 

.\mcricans are therefore taking a new intere.st in Den¬ 
mark’s Greenland, the largest Europ)ean-held area in 
the Western IIemi.sp)here ami the largest island in the 
world. Denmark’s title to it is as strong as any small 
nation’s could well be: In 1916, when p)urchasing the 
Yirgin Islands from Denmark, the United States for¬ 
mally relinquished all claims to the land in northern 
Greenland which Feary had di.scovered, and in 1933, 
after a di.sp)ute between Denmark ami Norway over 
eastern (ireenland, the Permanent (kmrt of Interna¬ 
tional .Justice confirmed Denmark’s title. As for we.stern 
and southern Greenland, Denmark in recent decades has 
there performed one of history’s out.standing exam¬ 
ples of humane and intelligent colonial administration. 
Ap)rop)os of the.se well-known and doubtle.s.sly dull data 
occurs the p)ossibility that if the airplanes of the p)ost- 
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war world are going to flit about over Greenland’s rather 
astouiuling scenery, we may see the opening of new 
meccas for tourists (and this applies to other lands), 
as areas recpiiring the utmost fortitude to reach by land 
or sea become reasonably accessible by air. One such 
area may be the fiord region of east Greenland — the 
largest, the most complex, and, if the camera does 
not lie, the most awe-in.spiring system of fiords in exist¬ 
ence. 

To date, this region lying between 70 and 74 degrees 
north has been visited almost exclusively by people 
with a strong professional rea.son for going there — 
explorers, whalers, and .scientists and then almost 
invariably during Greenland’s short summer. A belt of 
pack-ice guards the coast during the rest of the year, 
and although Stefan.s.son argues to the contrary, many 
travelers regard the east coast of Greenland as inacces¬ 
sible by .sea at that time. The west coa.st that facing 
(’anada — is much ea.sicr to reach, and some harbors 
to the .southwest are free from ice all year, ft appears 
possible, however, to land planes on the icecap of inte¬ 
rior (Jreenland and on the still water of the fiords when 
they are clear of ice. 

Some of the fiords of the ea.st (ireenland coast pene¬ 
trate for hundrifls of miles into a high plateau and may 
well extend much farther back from their present heads, 
completely covered by ice. Many of the fionls seem to 
be valleys .scoured out by tremendous ice rivers fed by 
the deep icecap that covers the entire interior of Green¬ 
land to a <lei)th of many thou.sands of feet. Scoresby 
Sound, the world’s longest fiord, is 186 miles long and at 
some points almo.st a mile deep. Farther north lies the 
Franz Josef Fiord, the upper end of which has been 
likened to an arm of the .sea half a mile deep lying in 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon. One feature of this 
latter fiord is an enormous granite cliff which shoots up 
from the water in a steep curve to almost 6,000 feet. 
Appropriately, this precipice bears the name “Atte.stii- 
pan,” which in \’iking mythology is the cliff over which 
tho.se tired of life through old age, sickness, or any other 
rea.son flung themselves to death. 

Greenland has been known to the world for a .surpri.s- 
ingly long time. Becau.se of its clo.sentvss to turope, 
it was visited and .settled by white men long before any 
other part of the Americas had been .seen. The ea.st 
coast, however, was apparently as unattractive for 
settlement to the whites as to the Eskimos, and only 
legends remain of the various Vikings, Irishmen, and Ice¬ 
landers who may have .seen tho.se shores during the Mid¬ 
dle .\ges. Many whalers .saw the fiord region during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. Indicating the 
frecpiency of the.se visits is the fact that in 1777 almo.st 
.50 whalcships were crushed in the ice, with over 400 
men eventually perishing. The Nineteenth Century wit- 
nes.sed the beginning of more accurate exploratory work 
which, with fewer and fewer interruptions, merged into 
the detailed and multifaceted inve.stigations of the pres¬ 
ent day. 

But the greatest name in the exploration of the fiord 
region is still that of Henry Ilud.son, who in 1607, at¬ 
tempting to reach Cathay by .sailing acro.ss the North 
Pole, .sailed up the ea.st coa.st of Greenland as far as 73 
degrees 30 minutes north. There he sighted a range of 


high hills and called them, in vigorous Elizabethan 
English, “Hold with Hope,’’ a name that can well be 
taken as a motto by all nations with arctic po.s.scs.sion.s. 

Mars, Merchandiser 

hat values shift in time of war is a trui.sm often 
new.sworthily illustrated thc.se days. Bolstering data 
range from tho.se asserting the prime virtues of the sal¬ 
vaged tin can to tho.se emphasizing to .schoolmastcr.s 
that one of the nation’s serious shortages is of men who 
can write clear, direct English about the techniques es¬ 
sential to winning a war of machines and instruments. 
The latter situation is worth the passing remark that 
Mars himself is in considerable measure to blame for it. 
It was the first World War that succeeded in breaking 
down once and for all the tradition of hardheaded news¬ 
paper anonymity which focu.sed everything on plain 
Actual writing — objective “straight reporting’’ was 
the term — and in replacing it with first-person signed 
stories, precursors of book after book on such subjective 
to])ics as how it feels to be the son of a rural dogcatchcr. 
This sort of thing as a literary mode is all very well, but 
it is not calculated to foster good writing about how to 
net an obstreperous cur or, in fact, how to do much of 
anything else. 

But we are here concerned with far less subtle shifts 
of value — interested, rather, in the fact that milkweed 
floss and cattails are articles of commerce and that the 
lowly mu.s.sel of the Maine Coa.st, being packed as Icnd- 
lease food for shipment abroad, has become basis of an 
industry. 

The life belts and floats that once were stuffed with 
kapok now rely on the silky floss of the milkweed — 
50,000 pounds of it were so used last year. Entire output 
of the proce.ssing plant established by Dr. Boris Berk- 
man, a Uu.ssian military surgeon in the first World 
War, has been taken by the government. The seed which 
are separated from the floss have been found to be the 
source of an oil resembling soybean oil in properties and 
possible uses. The [)od shells and the stalks may provide 
other by-products. Land too poor to support anything 
else finds its value augmented by this demand for 
milkweed; farmers who picked pods last year for the fac¬ 
tory earned from four to .seven tlollars a day. 

The floss of the ubiciuitous cattail — remember how 
aesthetic maiden aunts used to gild them with radiator 
paint.® is u.sed for the .same purpo.ses as is the milk¬ 
weed flo.ss — for life belts and floats, for insulation of 
heat and .sound, for padding and filling. Cattail floss, 
it is reported, can compete with cotton on the basis of 
co.st per pound. 

Mu.s.sei.s, which West Coast Indians ate with relish 
early in the last century, rejecting the clams which 
their East Coast contemporaries preferred, are being 
pjicked in jars and cans, fresh frozen, or shipped fresh. 
They arc said to be of richer flavor and higher food 
value than clams, and can be gathered with le.ss equip¬ 
ment and trouble. Maine fishermen are expecting to take 
‘200,000 bushels this spring, which will be the largest 
crop in United States history. Mussels, which are plenti¬ 
ful along the Maine Coast, were formerly u.sed only for 
bait. 




Cinderella Stareh 

Increasing Knowledge of Its Structure and Properties Is 
Expected to Make the Starch Molecule of Greater 
Use in Chemical Industries 

By Richahi) S. Beak 


4\I0NG the family of organic raw materials is one 
ZA which, like the legendary Cinderella, is kept 
close to the humdrum affairs of life and is not 
often alloNved into the more romantic, hence lucrative, 
processes of chemical industry. This (’iiulerclla is starch. 
Recently an executive of the .starch industry was heard 
to lament that his product, aside from its u.ses as food, is 
too often only a filler or binder for other .substances and 
as .such escapes the limelight of industrial attention and 
esteem. 

One of the reasons for this situation is that of econ¬ 
omy. The “stepsisters,” or chief competitors, of starch 
arc cellulose and petroleum. On the basis of dollar-a- 
bushel corn, starch is available at about two cents a 
pound as compared to four cents for wood cellulose of 
comjjarable purity. Petroleum, however, costs normally 
about half a cent a pound and hence has an initial ad¬ 
vantage over the two carbohydrates. Nevertheless, all 
three raw materials may be regarded as cheap enough so 
that processing costs may decide in .some instances 
which material is to be employed. 


rc.search for the foundation, has expre.s.scd his organiza¬ 
tion’s chief problem as follows; “In recent years the in¬ 
dustry has become certain that its future exj)an.sion will 
depend largely on the chemical u.ses which can be de¬ 
veloped from starch as an organic raw material.” 

Starch has in the past seen no inconsiderable aj)j)lica- 
tion to various industries, .such as tho.se producing food, 
paper, atid textiles. Outside of the food apj)lications, 
however, most of these industries eni))loy only certain of 
the physical properties of starch which make it suitable 
for sizing, filling, binding, or other operations that might 
in general be termed colloidal applications. To this end 
only mild chemical alterations of the starch molecule 
are ordinarily introduced. 

The future looks to the employment of more drastic 
chemical modifications of starch. Anticii)atcd are a host 
of chemical products, most of them obtained by way of 
simpler molecules, commonly those of the corn sugar, 
dextro.se, or of grain alcohol and other le.ss well-known 
alcohols. Substances of present-day importance, such as 
vitamin C and .synthetic rubber, are in this list. Many of 



In spite of the cost handicap that hinders starch in 
its competition with petroleum, our chemical Ciiulerella 
may come into her own .sooner than might have been ex¬ 
pected, unle.ss rumors that present oil shortages are not 
merely temporary shall prove to be false. Both of the 
carbohydrates, cellulose and starch, 
come from an annually replenished 
source of supply, so that in using 
them we are living upon an inex¬ 
haustible income rather than wast¬ 
ing our capital resources, which 
petroleum supplies must be re¬ 
garded to be. 

In the meantime, the “ fairy god¬ 
mother” planning for the future 
of starch is the industry most inti¬ 
mately connected with the pro¬ 
duction of it. Two-thirds of the 
solid matter obtainable from the 
corn grain is .starch; hence the in¬ 
terest of the corn industries in 
Cinderella is undcr.standablc. Many 
of the common problems in pure 
and applied .science which the.se in- 
<lustrie.s face arc the chief concern 
of the Omi Industries Research 
Foundation, which is maintained 

jointly by the interested companies. One of CimkreUa's 
Norman F'. Kennedy, director of 


them now, however, are to be regarded as po.ssibilities 
rather than commercially proved actualities. 

From another point of view, the treatment of starch 
as a neglected “stepchild” of industry may be taken as 
an example of the fact that what man does not under- 


du'eHing places. Two-thirds of the solid matter olHainahle from corn 
grain is starch. 
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Fig. 1. Mmlels showing both front and side eieies of the molecular 
chains of cellulose (a) and starch (h) in the maximally extended 
condition. The complete molecular chain of each can he cisualizeil 
as resulting from a multifold re/tetition, along the dotted lines, 
of the two adjacent dextrose units actually depicted. Shaded 
circles represent carbon atoms; open circles, oxygen. Hydrogen 
atoms, tchich are present but not iiwolivtl in the chain ''skele¬ 
ton,” are omitted to amid confusion. De.xtrose units are joineil 
by the oxygen atoms marked B. The spatial relation between 
each of these bridging atoms and the rtirhon atom next abote it 
along the chain direction of the figure determines many of the 
differences beticeen cellulose and starch. 


stand very well he is incapable of effectively utilizing. 
The story is told that some years ago in celebration of a 
birthday anniversary of the great chemist, Emil Fischer, 
his students staged a playlet in which various simple 
sugar molecules were per.sonified and put through paces 
illustrative of their chemical reactions. Starch was repre¬ 
sented only by sweet mu.sic off stage, reflecting the 
mystery attached to it. 

Throughout the history of scientific investigation of it, 
starch has presented especially puzzling problems which 
have retarded the attainment of any very complete 
understanding of the div'ersc jdicnomena that it pre¬ 
sents. Notwithstanding the difficulties, recent years have 
finally been marked by great advances in our knowledge. 
Some of this fascinating story is told here, with an 
attempt to indicate as non-technically as possible the 
main jjaths along which j)rogrc.ss has been attained. 

G ELEULOSE and starch, both plant products, are 
very much alike chemically, consisting of long 
chains of ring-shaped sugar (dextro.se) molecules joined 
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Fig. 2. Diagrams of a starch granule (a), tvith layered structure 
and radial fissures^ and of a highly magnified portion of a layer 
(b), skouing ramification and intenveaving of chains, which tie 
together more regular crystalline’^ regions. The latter are repre¬ 
sented by heavy lines. Arrows marked r and t shoiv respective 
radial (or longitudinal) and tangential (or lateral) directions, as 
these terms are employed in the text. 
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together by bridges consisting of an oxygen atom each. 
Starch differs from cellulose in the precise spatial ar¬ 
rangement of the bridging oxygen atoms, a small differ¬ 
ence which is nevertheless very important in determin¬ 
ing their respective properties (see Fig. 1). Cellulose 
molecules may be thought of as long ribbons, since the 
celhdose bridges permit dextrose rings to lie pretty 
much in one plane. The starch chain is a puckered rib¬ 
bon, because adjacent dextrose molecules are not per¬ 
mitted by their bridge to extend in the same plane. In 
addition, a certain variety of starch molecide possesses 
branched chains, with occasional dextrose units attached 
to more than the usual two neighbors. 

Of equal importance with the precise knowledge of 
the chemical nature of starch is some conception of the 
way in which individual chain molecules become con¬ 
torted or aggregate, for it is in the v^ariety of forms they 
are capable of assuming that the starch molecules pre¬ 
sent their bewildering array of aspect. This phase of the 
subject forms the present story. 

While cellulose serves as the skeletal material of 
plants, starch forms the reserve food supply, distributed 
widely through each plant but particularly stored in 
seeds and in roots or tubers. In green parts of the plant, 
the starch granules are closely associated with the 
green chloroplasts, where the important phenomenon of 
photosynthesis occurs. The starch granule possesses, 
therefore, a very close relation to the primary processes 
by means of which the sun’s energy is converted and 
stored in a chemical package. 

The starch granule is the form in which man, so to 
speak, mines this product from natural sources — fruits, 
seeds, and tubers. Refining processes separate the ex¬ 
traneous plant structures and leave the small, spherical 
(corn), disk-shajicd (wheat), rodlike (banana), or egg- 
shaped (potato) particles, which are small glass-clear 
beads a few ten- or hundred-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter. These constitute the pow'ders of commercial 
corn, potato, or other starch. 

The scientist begins his attack on the starch structure 
with the granule. By ordinary microscopic observation 
he can see that the granule po.ssesses a faintly visible 
layered structure, similar on a small scale to that of an 
onion, the layers of a pearl, or the annual rings of a tree. 
Li fact, he feels that ditirnal periodicity in the growth of 
the granule is resi)onsible, since these layers are not 
produced wdien plants grow under constant illumination. 
Fundamentally, therefore, the layers are not very 
significant.* 

More important is the observation that when at¬ 
tempts are made to crush the granule, or w'hen the gran¬ 
ule is excessively dried, it has a tendency to .split radially, 
i.e., along lines from the center to the periphery, as 
shown ill Fig. 2a. Study of the granules with polarized 
light makes plain why this radial splitting occurs. With 
polarized light the granule can be shown to have the 
ability to refract doubly, or to “bend” light, and the 
way in w hich this double refraction occurs points to the 
conception that the long, chainlike starch molecules are 
oriented radially in the granule. These molecular chains 
are more easily parted from each other laterally than 
broken longitudinally; hence the development of the 
radial rifts. 
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Fig. 3. A model to illustrate the mode of expansion of a starch 
granule during gelatinization. On the left is the original granule 
with radially extended molecular chains. After gelatinization 
these have contracted and thickened, as shoum on the right, to 
increase peripheral area and develop an interior cavity, which 
becomes filled ivith fluid draicn in from the environment. 

X-rays, another of the scientific agents useful in 
studying the fine structure of materials, add more de¬ 
tails to the story. Since the starch granules diffract x- 
rays nicely, the parallel molecular chains must, at least 
along parts of their lengths, be arranged with a regu¬ 
larity of structure surpassing that of simple molecular 
orientation. In other wortls, occasionally in local regions 
of submicroscopic size the parallel chains enter into 
crystalline perfection of arrangement. 

The regularly repeated atomic spacings of the crystal¬ 
line regions of the granule, however, exteiul over do¬ 
mains small in compari.son to what the length of an in¬ 
dividual starch chain may be expected to be. With this 
fact in mind, it is concluded that one chain may be a 
part of a number of crystalline regions, thus serving to 
tie these together (see Fig. ih). 

The entire granule, then, is a network of little crystal¬ 
line portions tied together by ribbons of starch chain. 
As a consequence, it has a rather compact structure and 
resists penetration into its interstices by what the chem¬ 
ist calls nonpolar (oil-loving) solvents; only tho.se de¬ 
scribed as polar (water loving), such as water itself, can 
enter and cause chemical reactions, alterations in 
physical properties, or changes in volume. 

The relations of starch and water are particularly 
important, as the x-ray diffraction patterns al.so show. 



Fig. 4. Diagrams representing the difference In’ticeen molecules 
of amvlose (a) and amylopectin (b). Fiach oral is a de.xtrose 
unit. Actually the real molecules possess many more units 
(see te.rt). 


If the distinct crystalline starch patterns are to be 
obtaiiml, the moisture content of the granules must not 
he too low. In this re.spect, starch granules behave like 
simpler cry.stalline hydrates. The inference is that water 
molecules form an important part of the starch crystal, 
jjerhaps serving to associate the starch chains laterally. 

Diffraction patterns of different types of starch 
granule — for example, those of the cereal grains as 
distinguished from tho.se of tubers (potato) — show 
variations that parallel roughly some of the industrially 
significant properties of the granule types. Under ap¬ 
propriate conditions, one crystalline modification of the 
granule can be changed into the other, with a corre¬ 
sponding alteration in granule properties. Such changes 
offer the possibility of converting one, perhaps inex¬ 
pensive, granule type into another with more desirable 
characteristics normally possessed by material of greater 
value. 

P erhaps the most striking of all phenomena ex¬ 
hibited by starch granules is their capacity to act as 
self-inflating balloons, to which process the starch 
chemi.st applies the name “gelatinization.” When heated 



Fig. 5. Side views showing the relationship between the ring- 
shaped cyclo-hexa-amylose molecule {Schardinger a dextrin), 
a, and a portion of a starch chain helix, h. The hexagons repre¬ 
sent dextrose units, joinetl at opposite corners by circles, or 
oxygen bridges. Heavy lines indicate units extending before the 
plane of the figure, light lines those behind this plane. 


in aqueous suspension (80 to 100 degrees Centigrade), 
granules of each type at a characteristic temperature 
begin to exj)and and continue to do so until volumes of 
perhaps more than 40 times the original are attained. 
In the end, each granule appears as a thin-walled sack 
containing a dilute starch .solution. Because of the great 
increase in volume, relatively dilute granule suspensions 
after gelatinization find .swollen sack walls in contact, .so 
that flow is impeded and a stiff jelly is produced. This is 
what happens when starch puddings are prepared in the 
kitchen. 

The molecular changes taking place during gelatiniza¬ 
tion are not well understood, but it seems clear that the 
remarkable expansion of the granule does not occur 
merely by its thirstily taking in water to produce inter¬ 
nal pressure which pushes the walls out. If this were the 
situation, the chemist would expect heat energy to be 
liberated during the process, whereas heat is known to 
be u.sed up. Rather the molecular chains, radially ar¬ 
ranged in the granule, appear to be like extended springs 
which contract sharply when temperature agitation 
causes them to be releasctl from {Continued on page-376) 


Science and Society in the Postwar World 

Arts, Letters, and Sciences Must Unite to Maintain Freedom 

By James B. Conant 



I T may seem to some of you like tempting fate to talk 
not about the total war in which we are now en¬ 
gaged, but rather about the postvictory world.* 
Indeed, there are many days when I .share this mood, for 
jH'rhaps too many people are now planning rabbit .stew- 
before we have caught the rabbit. We must all agree 
that there is just one immediate goal before us: an un¬ 
conditional surrender of the .\xis pow-ers in the shortest 
.space of time. .\nd before that goal is reached, .sorrow-, 
suffering, and mi.scry will be the lot of many in these 
I'nited States. \'et no .sacrifice can be too great which 
the military may demand, for only by the .strength of 
arms can we shorten the pre.sent agony of the w-orhl. 

It is not my jnirpo.se to .speak of the w-ar’s devastating 
effect on the colleges and on the universities of the 
land. For the moment, the creative activities of the 
scholar in the arts, the letters, 
and the .sciences are at be.st 
confined and cramped, in many 
cases suspended for the dura¬ 
tion. Of the.se w-ar casualties in 
the academic field I do not pro- 
po.se to speak. Hut there is one 
relatively minor disturbance 
cau.sed by the war, about which 
I should like to addre.ss a word 
to this joint meeting of Sigma 
Xi and Phi Beta Kappa. The 
war now threatens to stir up 
the smoldering embers of a 
feud that should hav-e died at 
least .50 years ago. For genera¬ 
tions there have been those on 
every campus who wished to 
place the natural sciences and 
the humanities at antithetical 
jmle.s. In recent years these old 
academic (piarrels have tended 
to di.sapj)ear, yet now we .see 
signs of a renewal of the con- 
trover.sy. I am sure this audi¬ 
ence of .scholars agrees that the 
whole idea of a dichotomy be¬ 
tween .science and the liberal 
arts is foolish. Everyone admits 
that the present necessary em¬ 
phasis on .scientific and tech¬ 
nical training in pre])aration 
for war distorts completely our 


Friim the ISliishJidil murals in Morss 
Hall, K alkrr Memorial, Science is 
symimlizeil icith its pmeers for good 
or ill . . . 


* Thi.s article i.s drawn from an ad¬ 
dre.ss delivered by Dr. Conant at a 
joint meeting of the Harvard chapters 
of Sigma Xi and Phi Beta Kappa on 
.April .). - Ed. 


educational picture. In the postwar world the proper 
balance must be restored. The challenge w-hich lies be¬ 
fore our faculties, therefore, i.s not to adjudicate an issue 
as to which of two branches of learning shall stand at the 
top of the academic hierarchy. Our challenge is to find 
the w-ays of combining the .study of both man and nature 
for the maintenance of the ideals of freedom on this 
continent for the generations yet to come. 

In thi.s year when w-e are celebrating the bicentennial 
of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, it is perhaps appro¬ 
priate to take as a text for a di.scussion of .science and 
.soeiety a quotation from his works. Those of you who 
have enjoyed the recent book, Jefferson Himself, w’ill 
remember the extract from Jefferson’s letter to Presi- 
flent Willanl of Harvard College written on March 24, 
1789, from Paris: 

“What a field have we at our doors to signalize our¬ 
selves in! The botany of .\merica is far from being ex¬ 
hausted, its mineralogy is untouched, and its natural 
history or zoology totally mistaken and misrepre.sented. 

. . . It is the work to which the young men whom you 
[at Harvard] are forming should lay their hands. We 
have .sj)ent the prime of our lives in procuring them the 
precious ble.s.sing of liberty. Let them spend theirs in 
showing that it is the great jiarent of science and of 
virtue; and that a nation will be great in both always in 
proi)ortion as it is free.” 

The caii.se of freedom i.s at this moment threatened 
by a force beyond even Jefferson’s power of imagination. 
To combat this evil force, apjjlied .science in the hands 
of free men is a pricele.ss weapon. For the moment, there¬ 
fore, the engitieers and physicists can make through 
their professions a .special and invaluable contribution 
to the national effort, though, of course, the advance¬ 
ment of .science in all but an extremely limited direction 
must thus all but cea.se. After the war i.s over, we as a 
nation shall also need the .services of the applied .sciences 
— not for war but to improve the arts of peace. But in 
that task if the .scientist serves alone, he fails. Tech¬ 
nological advances ba.sed on the di.scoveries of science 
will be as e.s.sential in the future as in the past to provide 
the basis for the continuing growth ot our modern civili¬ 
zation. Through many advances gained by science, w-e 
may hope that as never before man may be free — free 
from want. But science alone, untempered by other 
knowledge, can lead not to freedom but to slavery. 
Thi.s the totalitarian countries have demonstrated be¬ 
yond doubt or question. Therefore, at the root of the 
relation between .science and .society in the postwar 
w-orld must lie a proper educational concept of the inter¬ 
connection of our new .scientific know-ledge and our older 
humanistic studies. Teachers of the social .sciences and 
the humainties can hartlly relate their teaching to the 
pre.sent if they are ignorant of one of the forces which 
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has reshaped our world. Those skilled in the natural 
sciences and their applieation, on the other hand, must 
be so educated as to understand not only how inanimate 
materials can be shaped to human usage but how men 
and women can work together for the maintenance of 
a nation that is truly free. It is for these reasons that I 
take it as a good omen that the two companies of .schol¬ 
ars, Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, have met together. 
I count it a special privilege to be on the platform. I 
can only hope this new battalion of arts, letters, and the 
sciences may remain united through war and peace. . . . 

It is my thesis that in one re.spect the future will be 
like the past. If we are to have a free society on this 
continent, we must continue to have advances in the 
fundamental .sciences, anti these advances in turn can 
take place only if man is free. It matters little whether 
we argue for personal liberty so that science and other 
activities of the creative h\iman mind will prosper, or 
whether we argue that only through a nourishing of such 
activities can we have continued freedom in this land. 
Only let no man who admires .science or extols new in¬ 
dustrial techniques look with favor on any abrulgment 
of human liberty unle.ss he wishes to encourage forces 
which will eventually destroy those things he values 
most. Likewise, let no one primarily concerne<l with 
the freedom of individuals attempt to check .scientific 
progre.ss unless he wishes to eliminate a vital part of the 
chain on which depend his most cherished aspirations. 

If I were addressing only engineers and physical .sci- 
enti.sts, T would urge that as they value the future of 
their own enthusia.sms, they must be concerned with 
the social and political problems of tomorrow. For unless 
these problems can be .solved, liberty will go. If I were 
addre.s.sing only .social scientists concerned with planning 
the postwar world, I would urge that they provide for a 
flourishing condition of research and development of 
new inventions. For I would say that without the ijrod- 
ucts of .such research their postwar world cannot meet 
the conditions of .survival. In short, in the postwar world 
a free .society will require technological and .scientific 
progress, and research and development in turn will 
require a free society. Such is the essence of my argu¬ 
ment — of the small segment which I have carvc<l out 
of my larger title to discu.ss. 

It is not for me to attempt here to suggest the way in 
which our industrial society must be organized to insure 
the maximum distribution of the goods we can now .so 
readily manufacture, though unless we have a proper 
<listribution, our freedom will not long endure. Nor is 
this the place to di.scu.ss the difficult problems of ar¬ 
ranging for a peaceful international order, though a suc¬ 
cessful .solution of these j)roblems is a prerequisite for 
the maintenance of our liberty. We cannot maintain 
a free society in a world in which we mu.st face the 
terrible ami disrupting burdens of modern war once 
every generation. I am going to confine myself to a dis¬ 
cussion of the conditions which I believe must be met 
if research in the physical .sciences and the developments 
based on research are to prosper in the I'nited States in 
the postwar worhl. 

In the first place, if .scientific work is to pro.sper we 
must recognize the prime significance of the exceptional 
man. Re.scarch and development of new .scientific ideas 



are original work — a work in which only a few have the 
talent to be real leaders. Ten second-rate men are not a 
sub.stitute for one first-cla.ss man. You cannot make up 
for lack of quality by increasing the (juantity of scien¬ 
tific work. It is of the first importance, therefore, to 
provide a flexible organization for tbe research work 
of the nation. Those in each generation who can “turn 
the unexpected corner” must be given an opportunity 
to u.se their .special gifts. Andrew Carnegie, in founding 
the in.stitution which bears his name, .stated that one of 
the two aims of the new re.search foundation .should be: 
“To discover the exceptional man in every department 
of study, whenever and wherev'er found . . . and enable 
him to make the work for which he .seems specially 
dc.signed his life work.” I .suggest this statement might 
stand first in the aims of a country which wishes to en¬ 
courage .science and engineering. 

The second propo.sition which I should in.scribe on a 
charter of a nation’s .scientific effort would be the neces¬ 
sity for .scientific competition. In the days of peace we 
heard occasional laments about the duplication of 
.scientific effort. That there was in certain areas reason 
for such lamentation we may ])erha])s admit. But few 
who worry on this score realize that unle.ss a number of 
able teams of .scienti.sts are working in each major field, 
progress is almost certain to be 
slow. No single .scienti.st is wi.se 
enough — not ev'en the excep¬ 
tional man — to see all the 
implications in the new facts 
which are daily uncovered on 
the frontiers of science. No one 
group is able enough to explore 
atlecpiately all the new ])ath.s 
that open. .\nd .scientists are 
human beings subject to the 
.same motivations as the rest of 
men. The .spirit of emulation is 
strong; the desire to be first in 
the race is there. If .s(x:iety is to 
benefit from the zest of the ad¬ 
venture, we mu.st provide a 
proper environment for re¬ 
search. We mu.st provide that 
many groups of able men will 
compete with each other to see 
who can contribute the most 
to the adv'ancement of their 
cho.sen field. 

The third proposition relates 
to the fact that in almost all 
fields of the natural .sciences the 
day of the lone worker with 
.scanty e(juipment has long since 
pas.sed. In physics, in chemi.s- 
try, in biology, in medicine, in 
all the branches of the applied 
.sciences, we must have grouj)s 
of men well supplied with labo¬ 
ratories and e<iuipment. The 
.sums of money involved are 
large. In the l!).50’s they will be 
larger {Continued on page dSiS) 


. . . and Humanitv hero is repre~ 
seated as heing vonduvtedforward 
from chaos to light by Knotvledge 
and Imagination. 



Shall We Ration Crowding? 

Divelliiig Space Is Packed Not for Congestion s Sake hut 
for Convenience; Standards oj Population 
Density Must Be Established 

By Frederick J. Adams 


A GREAT (leal of publicity has been given in recent 
months to the urgent need for preparing plans 
^ for the rebuilding of our cities in order that blue¬ 
prints and cost estimates may be made ready against the 
day when the man-power problem will be that of finding 
work for our men rather than men for our work. This 
day will come, j)erhaps unexpectedly, and there is no 
doubt that one of the greatest obstacles to the provision 
of a decent standard of living for many millions of our 
citizens would be removed if some of the man power 
available after the war were utilized on an intelligently 
directed and comprehensive program of urban recon¬ 
struction.* 

Can .scientific methods be applied to the replanning 
and rebuilding of our cities to the .same extent as in the 
design of highways, bridges, and tunnels, and in the 
working out of solutions to other problems of municipal 
engineering.'’ We are forced to admit that we arc not on 
such sure ground when we get to the form, pattern, or 
arrangement of the future city, because the physical and 
economic factors are so frccpiently controlled or limited 
by social considerations. Qualitative criteria are more 
elusive thaTi quantitative standards, and both are de¬ 
pendent to a greater or lesser extent on the state of 
public opinion. What standards will the voting and tax- 
paying citizens accept.^ And are they likely to approve 
of higher standards bjmorrow than they do today.® At 
least in one direction the consensus, expert and other- 
wi.se, .seems to be practically unanimous and that is in 
regard to the evils attendant on the overcrowding of 
land, whether by people or buildings, and it is in this 
direction, among others, that quantitative standards 
based on objective analyses are needed. 

Before we attempt to .set up such standards, we must 
face the fact that there is a fundamental conflict be¬ 
tween economic and social considerations which has to 
be resolved before any progress can be made. Despite 
the adoption of more or less restrictive zoning ordinances 
during the last 25 years, the major factor in determining 
the intensity of land crowding is still the so-called real 
v'alue of land. A private builder or promoter knows that 
in order to get a satisfactory return on his investment, he 
must maintain an easily computed relation.ship between 
the total rentable floor .space of his Iniilding and the cost 
of the site. In other words, the land value is allowed to 

• The statistical materia] presented in this article was prepared t)y 
the author for consideration by the .American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion’s committee on the hygiene of housing and particularly by its sub¬ 
committee on environmental standards for residential areas, of which 
the author is chairman. 


dictate the so-called economic height and coverage of a 
building. In a rising market, such as we had in the 
1920’s, higher building densities brought about higher 
land valuations, so that a vicious circle was started 
which, despite the depression, has not yet been broken. 
We now find ourselves in a position where substantial 
portions of our urban blighted districts are being held by 
the owners, and taxed by the municipalities, at prices 
which have no relation to the ability of the land to pro¬ 
duce revenue. To recognize these inflated values as an 
appropriate basis for computing reasonable population 
densities to be aiiplied to the future development of our 
urban areas would be like trying to rectify an error by 
canceling it with another. 

The alternative open to us seems to be either to con¬ 
tinue allowing population densities in urban residential 
areas to be determined by the laws of the market place, 
or else to adopt criteria based on the minimum require¬ 
ments of everyday living. People do not live in crowded 

OEHSITY STANDARDS FOB MULTI-FAMILY REStOENTUL AREAS 

CHART I 

DENSITIES PER NET ACRE 

IN RELATION TO HEI6HT AND COVERAGE OF BUILDINGS 
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OeNSiTT STANDARDS POW MULTI-FAMILY WEStDENTtAl, AREAS 

CHART n 

GROSS DENSITY IN RELATION TO NET DENSITY 

VARYINd WITH ADOPTED STANDARD OF PUBLIC RECREATIONAL AREA PER 1000 PERSONS 
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neighborhoods because of the congestion but because of 
the convenience of location. It is not even reasonable to 
assume that the prevalence of apartment houses in our 
large cities is because most urban families prefer that 
manner of living. More likely assumptions are that this 
form of structure was elected by the developer as the 
most profitable type of residential building (i.e., the type 
which can carry the highest amount of land cost) and 
that the choice of many families who wish to locate in a 
specific section of a city is between one multifamily 
building and another rather than between an apartment 
and some other type of dwelling. 

The very fact that our blighted urban residential dis¬ 
tricts are frequently overpopulated and over])riced 
means that without some form of subsidy they cannot 
be cleared away and rebuilt with new structures, how¬ 
ever high the density, to house the same economic group 
that now resides in these areas. Annual charges on con¬ 
struction costs alone would normally absorb more than 
the income from a low-rent project which has to pay the 
usual financing charges, taxes, and operating costs. If we 
are going to make any attempt to rehouse a substantial 
proportion of families now living in sub¬ 
standard conditions, we may as well face at 
the start the fact that we cannot put the 
program on a self-liquidating basis — and 
if we then realize that it is primarily the S P A T i 


= mean by “overcrowding.” * Before a suit¬ 

able over-all density standard can be deter¬ 
mined, the spatial requirements of a 
DENSITY neighborhood mu.st be classified by function 
0 0 0 PERsoos and size. It is not difficult to segregate three 
? f[°eo primary elements which combine to form 
the neighborhood environment for family 

- living and for which minimum areas per 

room or per family must be established, 
namely, (1) buildable land — defined for our 
present purpose as “net area”; (2) streets; 
and (3) laiul set aside for recreational use. 
The charts on these pages and the tables 
grouped on page 370 are based on the family 
as the unit for which appropriate space al- 
locations are made; estimates of density in 
terms of families-per-gross-acre are pred¬ 
icated on the assumption that the average 
5 dwelling unit in an urban residential area 
ESS 230 would have at least four rooms and that the 
average family size would be 3.5 persons. 

Minimum street space per family, to pro¬ 
vide both for moving traffic and for parked vehicles, has 
been determined on the basis of sample studies made in 
residential neighborhoods of different sizes, with build¬ 
ings of varying height and coverage. A further assump¬ 
tion is that up to 50 per cent of the private land not 
covered by buildings might be available for automobile 
parking but that only 20 per cent of the total street area 
could reasonably be set aside for this purpose. An al¬ 
lowance has been made on a per-family basis for neigh¬ 
borhood shojjping facilities, although the area recpiired 
is small and such facilities in central portions of cities 
might often be accommodated in the first floor of resi¬ 
dential buildings. 

Among the standards adoptetl for this study, probably 
the most controversial is that relating to parks, play¬ 
grounds, and other public open spaces. An allowance of 

* Presumably the English standard for low-rent housing — 14 units 
to the acre, inclmling the area in streets as well as in house lots — 
would not be acceptable if applied to the central portions of our large 
American cities, although we have been told recently by Sir Ernest 
Simon that British authorities intend to hold to the 14-unit figure as 
the maximum density to be pc'rmitted in any circumstances in Great 
Britain’s postwar housing program. 
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high land cost which has to be subsidized 
(whether by a governmental or a philan¬ 
thropic agency), we have little excuse for 
adopting density standards which would 
make possible the development of anything 
other than a desirable neighborhood pattern. 

What is a “desirable neighborhood pat¬ 
tern” and can it be put into quantitative 
terms which will stand close in.spection? To 
answ'er these questions is not an easy job, 
and yet for want of a serious attemj)t at an 
answer city planners have been criticized as 
opposing the overcrowding of land without 
being willing to state specifically what they 
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two acres {)er 1,000 persons may be considered by 
some too generous a recreational standard for ap¬ 
plication to existing urban areas with a high 
percentage of building density and a high unit land 
cost. However, there is more evidence to show that 
the standard is too low for general ailoption than 
that it is not low enough, provided — and this fact 
is important — the hypothesis is accepted that 
residential areas with a high density per net acre 
should have at least as much public open space per 
capita as do similar areas of low density. 

It is the writer’s belief not only that this hy¬ 
pothesis is .sound but that the public area per 
capita should be increased in proportion to any 
addition in net density, for under typical condi¬ 
tions an increa.se in the latter is always accom¬ 
panies! by a decrease in the per-capita amount of 
usable private land (that part of the net area not 
covered by buildings). For example, if a maximum 
of 35 per cent of the total net area is assumed to be 
u.sable for recreation, the area per family for such a 
purpo.se would decrease from about 500 square feet 
at a density of 30 families per acre to 65 square feet 
at a density of '240 families per acre (see Table 3). 
The actual result is to provide the less densely set¬ 
tled district with more acres of private land per 
1,000 persons than are available to the more 
thickly populated district. The gro.ss amount of 
private and public land for all types of recreation 
for the two areas wouhl therefore be 5.5 acres and 
2.5 acres j)er 1,000 per.sons, re.s])ectively. 

On the basis of the foregoing figures, one would 
have good rca-son for maintaining that the mini¬ 
mum standard of public open area should range 
from 1.5 acres per 1,000 at net densities of 30 
families per acre or le.ss, up to 2.5 acres per 1,000 at 
net densities of 240 families per acre or more. This 
would re.sult in a minimum over-all standard of 
about thrct“ acres of combined public and jirivate 
recreational space per 1,000 persons for the whole 
range of densities. This figure, of course, would 
apply primarily to districts where the population 
characteristics are typical; the ratio of recreational 
area per capita would have to be adjusted for 
variations from the normal in percentage of chihl 
population and for the occupational and ethnic 
groups residing in a given district. In view of the 
fact that changes are likely to take place in popula¬ 
tion composition over a period of years, however, 
adoption of a minimum standard ba.sed on normal 
conditions would be much safer. 

The tables and charts accompanying this article 
have been puri)osely designed so that they do not 
in thcm.selves give minimum standards of den.sity 
but permit such standards to be derived easily, 
once certain basic factors have been established or 
agreed upon. For instance, if for various reasons — 
social and economic — elevator apartment build¬ 
ings were agreed to be unsuitable for families in the 
lower income groups, then the estimate of maxi¬ 
mum density would be ba.se<l on a maximum 
height of three or four stories. With a maximum 
building coverage of 30 {Continued on page Sd-i-) 


T.tBLE 1 


Densities Per .Ve< Acre in Relation to Height and Coverage of Buildings 


(a) Density in families 
per net acre 

(b) Density in persons 

30 

45 

60 

90 

120 

180 

240 

per net acre at 3.5 per¬ 
sons per family 

105 

158 

210 

315 

420 

630 

840 

(c) Net area of lot per 
family in square feet 

(d) Gross floor area 

1,450 

970 

725 

485 

360 

240 

180 

per family in square 
feet 

(e) Ratio of average 

800 

800 

800 

840 

940 

940 

940 

gross floor area to net 
area of lot; (rf) 

(c) 

(f) Average height of 
buildings in stories, as¬ 
suming average build¬ 

0.55 

0.82 

1.10 

1.73 

2.60 

3.90 

5.22 

ing coverage of approxi¬ 
mately 30 per cent; 
100(e) 

30 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

13 

17 


Table 2 


Minimum Street and Parking Area per Room in Relation to Density 
])€r Net Acre 


(a) Density in families 
per net acre 

30 

45 

60 

90 

120 

180 

240 

(6) Average building 
coverage 

30% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

(c) Net area per fam¬ 
ily in square feet 

1,450 

970 

725 

485 

360 

240 

180 

(From Table 1) 

(d) Area of lot not cov- 
ered by buildings; 
70 per cent of (c) 

1,015 

680 

508 

340 

252 

168 

126 

(e) Average street area 
per family 

700 

480 

380 

280 

220 

150 

120 

(/) Available parking 
space i>er family; 50 

648 

436 

330 

226 

170 

114 

87 

per cent of (d) plus 20 
per cent of (e) 

(g) Area to be atlded 
to street area (c) in or¬ 












der to bring minimum 
parking space per fam¬ 
ily up to 160 s<iuarc 
feet 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

73 

(h) Total street area 
per family in square 
feet; (e) plus (g) 

700 

480 

380 

280 

220 

196 

193 



Table 3 





^faTimum Density per 

Gross . 

.Icre Obtainable at Various 

Densities per 


Net Acre 





(a) Density in families 
per net acre 

30 

45 

60 

90 

120 

180 

240 

(6) Net area per fam¬ 
ily in square feet; 
item (c), Table 2. Ad¬ 

1,4.50 

970 

725 

485 

360 

240 

180 

ditional allowance for 
local shopping facilities 

105 

90 

90 

70 

70 

60 

55 

(c) Total net area 

Id) Area of parks and 

1,555 

1,060 

815 

555 

430 

,300 

2.35 

playgrounds per fam¬ 
ily at 2 acres per 1,000 

305 

305 

305 

305 

305 

305 

305 

persons 

(e) Total street area 
per family; item {h), 

700 

480 

380 

280 

220 

196 

193 

Table 2 








if) Gross area i)er fam¬ 
ily in square feet; (c) 
plus (d) plus (e) 

2,560 

1,845 

1,500 

1,140 

955 

801 

733 

(ff) Density in families 
per gross acre (approxi¬ 
mate) 

17 

24 

29 

.38 

45 

55 

60 



Table 4 





Proportionate Land Uses 

at Various Densities 

jyer Gross Acre 



(Derived from Table 3) 




Density in families per 

17 

24 

29 

38 

45 

55 

60 

gross acre 

Per cent of gross area 








in I 

v:«* ! Residential 

Net aiea | Commercial 

57.0 

52.5 

48.5 

42.5 

37.5 

30.0 

24.5 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

Parks 

12.0 

16.5 

20.5 

27.0 

32.0 

38.0 

41.5 

Streets 

27.0 

26.0 

25.0 

24.5 

23.0 

24.5 

26.5 




Research and Patents 

Serious Detriment to Industry and to Society Would Result 
from Drastic Alteration of the American Patent Sfstem 

Hy Kobert E. Wilsox 

PAKT II 


C ritics of the American patent system who urge 
drastic changes in it level their heav'iest attack, as 
we hav'c seen, on the licensing aspect of the sys¬ 
tem. Much argument holds that licensing should be 
made compulsory; much demands that restrictions on 
licen.ses be prohibited. In The Review for April, I dis- 
cu.s.scd the.se contentions, both of which ajjpear highly 
undesirable, the first largely becau.se it cancels the very 
reward the inventor was su[)po.sed to receive — that of 
a limited monopoly upon his invention in return for his 
<ti.sclosure of it; the .second because the net effect of for¬ 
bidding re.strictions in licen.ses is, from a jiractical point 
of view, quite likely to be the opposite of that intended. 

Vet to condemn the.se drastic suggestions, as I think 
they' shoidd be condemned, does not mean that other 
ways of improvement do not exist. One abu.se which has 
been clearly evident in a few patent ea.ses in recent years 
is the practice of deliberately and exce.ssively prolonging 
the period of argument back and forth in the Patent Of¬ 
fice so that a patent is not i.ssued until many years after 
the apf)lication, in order to get the benefit of a later ef¬ 
fective jieriod of life. For this reason, one of the sug¬ 
gested reforms which .seems to me to have real merit 


Cooling toiver at a sodium plant 
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would keep the life of the patent at not more than 17 
years but also limit the expiration date to be not more 
than ^20 years after the application was filed. Even the 
17-year life is open to (pie.stion in view of the accelerated 
indu.strial tempo which, in general, makes it possible to 
get a new invention into operation much more promptly 
than when the 17-year term was originally set. On the 
other hand, to make and develop new inventions is get¬ 
ting more expensive and difficult as the frontiers of sci¬ 
ence are pushed farther afield; hence some offsetting 
increase in incentiv'e is desirable. Seventeen years seem 
like a long period when we are in the midst of a new de¬ 
velopment, but they rejiresent a short time in the life of 
a nation or an industry. Oertainly no one tcnlay be¬ 
grudges Bell his monoj)oly on the telejihone from 1876 
to 1898. 

It must be conceded that a large number of patents 
i.s.sued by our Patent Office relate to petty details of 
routine im])rovement and do not cover true inventions. 
I)esj)ite the fact that these weak ])atents are being con- 
.si.stently knocked down by the courts, they are often a 
.source of haras.sment, confusion, and expen.se. The 
Patent Office .seems to me to have too low a standard of 
|)atent-ability and the courts in recent times too awe- 
.somely high a .standard. Although the Patent Office is 
recpiired to re.solve its doubts in favor of the inventor, it 
seems in general to hav’e been too liberal. The Patent 
Office is not alone at fault here, for it is subji'cted by 
attorneys and applicants to strong and relentless pres¬ 
sure to is.siie .some kind of a jiatent even though the ap¬ 
plicant or attorney realizes that the patent may be of 
doubtful validity. This type of patent is .sometimes 
called an “insurance i)atent” bwau.se its main purpo.se 
is to pre%x‘nt .someone else from being granted a patent 
on the same thing later. 

The character of patents jirobably would also be im¬ 
proved simply by a ri.se in the .salary .standards in the 
Patent Office. The jire.sent .salary situation is such that 
the ])at.ent examiner has little incentive to regard service 
in the Patent Office as a lifetime career, with the result 
that that office functions to a con.siderable degree as a 
training .school for ])atent attorneys. Improvement is 
likewi.se desirable in the information available to ex¬ 
aminers in making .searches for iiatentable novelty. 
Much i)ractical knowledge and information from the in¬ 
dustry should be, but is not, available in the Patent 
Office. One constructive move to help remedy this .situa¬ 
tion would be to establish a procedure whereby the 
examiners, at lea.st those of seiuor rank, would have fre- 
((uent personal contact with development anil manu¬ 
facturing in the fields which they are examining. 

(.i71) 
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For an authoritative and considered statement of the 
relation between patents anil research, one would logi¬ 
cally go to the National Research Council. In their De¬ 
cember, 1940, report to the National Resources Planning 
Board, they have said: “It is generally recognized . . . 
that patents play^n important part in the motivation of 
research, and no changes in the patent .system should be 
made without most careful consiileration of possible 
effects on the welfare of industrial research.” 

Emasculation of our patent system is bound to dis¬ 
courage much industrial research, which has grown so 
amazingly in recent years that it employetl about 70,000 
research workers in 1940. The effect on the amount of 
research done in any particular instance, however, will 
vary greatly w'ith the industry and especially with the 
size of the comj)any. The long-run effect of emasculation 
would seem to be in a direction that is .socially undesir¬ 
able, as the competitive jio.sition of the .smaller compan¬ 
ies will be weakened. I..et us consider the relative effect 
on companies of various sizes. 

A drastic weakening of our patent system will least 
affect the re.search policies of the large companies. In all 
their principal fields of aetivity they can readily afford 
to carry on research programs, solely for the purpose of 
maintaining their competitive position and keeping 
down their manufacturing costs. They regard royalties 
mainly as inciilental by-products of their research, and 
their chief interest in patents is to help them .secure 
maximum operating freedom by virtue of e.xchanges of 
licenses. Obviously, if such companies find it e.xpedient 
not to depend on patents, they will not stop their re¬ 
search but will tend to keep their know-how largely to 
themselves. 

The effect of emasculation of our j)atent system on the 
research activities of medium-sized and small companies 
will be much more severe. They must have some research 
organization if they are to keep anywhere near abreast of 
competition, but their laboratories cannot possibly do 
original research in all their fields of activity. They con¬ 
centrate in general on their operating problems and the 
api)lication of various patented proces.ses to their own 
needs. In either type of work, they frequently run across 
.some new ideas which seem to have merit; as long as 
they have the prospect of patent protection and sub¬ 
stantial royalty income, they can and do exploit such 
ideas, at least through the phase of laboratory develop¬ 
ment, even though their own activities would not justify 
the cost of a thorough investigation. Many small labora¬ 
tories have more than financed all their research ac¬ 
tivities by one or two important inventions. Also, when 
such companies reach the point of needing to undertake 
large-scale development — which in our industry fre¬ 
quently costs several hundred thou.sand or even a few 
million dollars — they can, by virtue of patent protec¬ 
tion, u.sually interest other companies in joining with 
them and sharing the development costs. Several small 
companies in our industry have attained a po.sition of 
pre-eminence in certain fields by ju.st such methods. 
Without the incentive and protection of a sound patent 
system, however, the ideas woidd probably nev^er hav^e 
been developed. As Conway P. Coe, commissioner of 
patents, has said: “Speculative capital will not back 
new inventions wnthout patent protection.” 


^loreover, without our patent and licensing system, 
the companies which develop major new proce.sses would 
not be giving out information and trying to sell licenses. 
Hence the smaller companies would not be able to study 
promptly the application of new processes to their own 
needs, so that the whole process of development in in¬ 
dustry would be retarded. 

In addition to the research conducted by operating 
companies, many industries have one or more nonoper¬ 
ating companies which maintain programs of research 
and development that have resulted in important proc¬ 
esses. Outstanding among these in the petroleum indus¬ 
try is the Universal Oil Products Company, which 
developed the Dubbs cracking process. For over 20 
years this company has maintained a large research staff 
and has made many outstanding contributions to the 
refining of petroleum and to the chemical field as well. It 
has spent approximately $25,000,000 for research and 
jirocess development, more recently at the rate of about 
$2,000,000 annually. The income of the company is de¬ 
rived entirely from the licensing of its patented proc¬ 
es.ses, and the major portion of its royalty income has 
been used for the continuing of research and develop¬ 
ment. The income derived from royalties on thermal 
cracking was largely used to study and develop some of 
the present catalytic processes so vital in the war effort, 
including catalytic cracking, alkylation, isomerization 
anil dehydrogenation for aviation gasoline, and other 
processes for the production of components of synthetic 
rubber, and so on. Universal Oil Products also maintains 
a grouj) of skilled technicians who for years have ad¬ 
vised and assisted its smaller refiner licensees to main¬ 
tain their operations on the most efficient basis. The 
weakening of our patent system would automatically 
result in the disappearance of these research, develoj)- 
ment, and licensing companies, which have proved par¬ 
ticularly important to the smaller operating companies. 

A generation ago most research workers in the medical 
field and many of tho.se working in our universities felt 
that the patenting of their discoveries was not (juite 
ethical, especially in fields relating to public health. 
During the past 20 years, however, recognition of three 
facts has been growing: (1) Failure to patent is more 
likely to delay tlian to encourage the development and 
marketing of new products, particularly if any substan¬ 
tial investment or advertising is required to get them 
started. (2) Failure to patent leaves new remedies open 
to widespread abuse by unethical manufacturers and 
promoters, whereas jjatenting permits a control of qual¬ 
ity and marketing practices which is highly desirable 
with many of the new drugs. (3) F'ailure to patent simply 
takes away a large potential income from those who 
benefit from new di.scovcries — income which might 
better be collected and used to promote further research 
in related fields. Growing appreciation of these three 
facts has largely changed the attitiide of the workers in 
these fields, so that patenting is now the usual practice. 
Partly because of the outstanding example of the Wis- 
coirsin Alumni Re.search Foundation, millions of dollars 
a year in royalties obtained from the inventions of ear¬ 
lier workers are today being devoted to pure research in 
medical and other lines, generally in the same organiza¬ 
tions. This sound and socially (^Continued on page 5.94) 
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Killian Named Executive Vice-president 


The Review’s Former Editor, Executive 
Assistant to President Compton Since 
1939, Assumes New Office on July 1 

T he appointment of James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, as 
executive vice-president of the Institute was an¬ 
nounced by President Compton on April 16. Mr. 
Killian has been executive assistant to Dr. Compton 
since January, 1939, and his new appointment becomes 
effective on July 1. 

In making the announcement. President ComjRon 
said: “The war has multiplied by several times the 
amount of the Institute’s activities and has also compli¬ 
cated all operating details. Mr. Killian has .shown fine 
executive capacity in dealing with such matters. He 
furthermore knows intimately our internal affairs and 
our alumni organization, and has the confidence of all 
his associates to an extraordinary degree. As executive 
vice-president, Mr. Killian will continue to work for the 
prompt and efficient execution of the business coming 
to the Pre.sident’s Office and will handle certain co¬ 
ordinating rc.sponsibilities.’’ 

Before joining the staff of the President in 1939, i\Ir. 
Killian had been associated for 13 years with the publi¬ 
cation of The Review, of which lie became eilitor in 
19,30. He is widely known among the Alumni, is a former 
treasurer of the Alumni Association, and is chairman of 
the Advisory Council on Undergradinite Publications. 
His administrative duties include the chairmanshij) of 
the Boaril of Publications of the Technology Pre.ss. 

Mr. Killian is a member of the American As.sociation 
for the Advancement of Science and the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. He is a member 
of the St. Botolph Club of Bo.ston, and his fraternity is 
Sigma Chi. He was born in Blacksburg, S. (’., in 1904, 
the son of James R. and Jeannette Rhyne Killian. He 
studied for several years at Duke University before 
coming to Tecfmology, where he was awarded the degree 
of bachelor of science. 

Faculty Changes 

ROMOTIONS on the Faculty of the In.stitute for 
the next academic year, effective July 1, include 
three advancements to the rank of professor: Douglass 
V. Brown, Department of Economics and Social Science; 
Frederick H. Norton, ’18, Department of Metallurgy; 
and John B. Wilbur, ’26, Department of Civil and Sani¬ 
tary Engineering. 

Promoted to the rank of associate j)rofe.ssor arc Robert 
H. Cameron, Department of Mathematics; Harold W. 
F'airbairn and Robert R. Shrock, Department of Ge¬ 
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James H, Killiatiy Jr,^ '*26 

ology; Ernest N. Gelottc, ’23, School of .Vrchitccture; 
Bernard S. Gould, '32, Department of Biology and 
Biological Engineering; George G. Harvey, Dej)artment 
of Physics; Walter McKay, ’34, and Manfred Rauscher, 
’26, Department of .\eronautical Engineering; and 
Herman P. Mei.ssner, '29, Department of Chemical 
Engineering. 

Members of the staff advanced to the grade of as¬ 
sistant j)rofes.s()r are Douglas P. Adams, Section of 
Graphics; Jo.seph Bicknell, ’34, Dei)artment of Aeronau¬ 
tical Engineering; Paul M. Chalmers and John B. Rae, 
Department of English and Hi.story; Kenneth R. Fox, 
’40, Department of Mechanical Engineering; Thomas 
R. P. Gibb, Jr., ’40, and Walter H. Stockrnayer, ’35, 
Department of Chemistry; .\lbcrt C. Halt, ’37, Depart¬ 
ment of Electrical EngiiK“ering; Irving Knickerbocker, 
’24, Department of Economics and Social Science; 
Thomas F. Malone, Department of Meteorology; and 
P. Charles Stein, ’40, De])artment of Civil and Sanitary 
Engineering. 

Promotions to the grade of instructor include tho.se 
of Donald P. Campbeil, Roberto M. Fano, ’41, Robert 
C. Ilabich, Walter K. Halstead, ’39, William L. Root, 
and James N. Thurston, all of the Department of Elec- 
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trical Engineering; Pei-Moo Ku, ’4'2, Department of 
Aeronautical Engineering; and (’harles F. Peck, Jr., ’41, 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering. 

Members of the Faculty who will retire on July 1 are 
Professor Harry \V. Gardner, ’94, of the School of 
Architt'cture; Profe.ssor George E. Kus.sell, 00, of the 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, who has 
been appointed a lecturer for the next academic year; 
and Profe.s.sor Miles S. Sherrill, ’99, of the Department 
of Chemistry. 

Profe.s.sor Gardner joined the staff of the Institute in 
1895, the year after his graduation. lie has served with¬ 
out interrujition .since his original appointment. Pro¬ 
fe.s.sor Rii.ssell joined the staff immediately after receiv¬ 
ing his degree in 1900. Widely known in engineering 
circles, he has held many public appointments and 
served on various engineering commi.ssions. Profe.ssor 
Sherrill became a member of the staff in the year of his 
graduation and has been one of the Institute s distin¬ 
guished teachers in the field of chemi.stry. 

The Council Meets 

M EETlNTiat the University Club [in Boston, since 
Walker is not available at pre.sent becau.se of 
w’artime nece.ssities, the Alumni Council held its iiSl.st 
.session on the last Monday in March, under the chair¬ 
manship of Vice-president Harold Bugbee, ’-20, who 
acted in the ab.sence of Pre.sident Francis A. Barrett, 
’^24. The meeting was well attende<l. 

A.spects of the way in which the war has affected pro¬ 
grams at the Institute, with particular emphasis on 
undergraduate affairs, were pre.sented by the three 
speakers: John D. Mitsch, ’20, As.sociate Professor of 
Structural Engineering, who is armtsl services represen¬ 
tative at Technology; Jo.seph C. MacKinnon, 13, 
regi.strar; and James B. Killian, Jr., 26, executive 
assistant to President Compton. Profe.ssor Mitsch re¬ 
viewed the freipiently changing situation of enlistments 
and deferments of undergraduate students, bringing the 
story down to the pre.sent time aiul outlining the 
details of the Navy V-12 plan and the Army Specialized 
Training Program as they are now con.stituted. Mr. 
MacKinnon di.scu.s.seil enrollment at the Institute, 
showing by means of detailed figures the gra<hial change 
from a student body consisting largely of civilians to one 
in which Army and Navy .students will be the larger 
group. 

Mr. Killian related some of the financial and adminis¬ 
trative problems involved in the meeting of thc.se war¬ 
time reipiirements. De.scribing the man-power situation, 
particularly as it has to do with men of college age, he 
outlined the effect of the Army and Navy programs in 
markedly reducing the number of civilian students 
available to the many colleges in the country. He 
sketched the contractual basis on which the In.stitute 
will conduct .scientific ami engineering courses for the 
Army and Navy and will continue its research for gov¬ 
ernment and industry, and de.scribed various individual 
problems encountered as a re.sult of the nece.s.sity for 
rearrangement of .space, reassignment of staff, and 
accommcKlations for housing and feeding the larger 
Institute population. 


Business of the meeting, in addition to routine reports, 
included recommendation by the nominating committee 
on advisory councils, pre.sented by A. Warren Norton, 
’21, that the iiresent membership of the advisory groups 
be continued in office for indefinite terms in order that 
unpredictable needs may be best met. Ue-establishment 
of the definite terms of office will be brought up for 
consideration after the wartime dislocations have termi¬ 
nated, according to the recommendation of the com¬ 
mittee, which was pa.ssed. 

Re.solutions in memory of Charles T. Main, ’76, were 
pre.sented by Walter Humphreys, ’97, chairman of a 
committee including Henry E. Worce.ster, ’97, and Wil¬ 
liam M. Bassett, ’02. C. Yanlley Chittick, ’22, chair¬ 
man, .spoke for a committee comprising Winthrop Cole, 
’87, and Richard Whiting, ’26, in presenting re.solutions 
in memory of Giles Taintor, ’87. A .silent rising tribute 
adojitetl the re.solutions of each committee. 

Visiting Coniniittee Report 

T he Committee on the Department of Bu.sine.ss and 
Engineering Admini.stration* met on December It. 
Robert G. Caldwell, Dean of Humanities; Profe.s.sor 
Erwin II. Schell, ’12, Head of the Department; and 
James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, e.xccutive assi.stant to Presi¬ 
dent Compton, also were pre.sent. Members of the staff 
of the Department and three representative students 
attended portions of the meeting. 

Professor Schell reported on activities of the Depart¬ 
ment and on action taken since the meeting of the (,.om- 
mittee in April, 1942. Analyses pre.sented showed that, 
with 177 students as of November 2, the Department 
shared with the Department of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering the fourth place in the number 
of stuilents enrolled in the various Departments of the 
In.stitute. Many of the special courses in the Depart¬ 
ment’s curriculum are given by the Department of 
Economics and Social Science, and the engineering sub¬ 
jects are wdthin other Courses. The total of 11 profe.ssors 
and in.structors, therefore, is one of the .smalle.st of any 
of the Dejiartments. 

In so far as pre.sent uncertainties permit, provision is 
being made for adju.stment to enrollment and other 
changes necessitated by the emergency. The smallness 
of the Faculty group reiluces the .severity of the adjust¬ 
ment, aiul the Department believes that the plans 
are adeijuate for the immediate future at least. 

The Handbook of War Production, written by Edwin 
A. Boyan, ’36, formerly of the Department, and pub¬ 
lished by McGraw-Hill, was rcpf)rted a success, w ith a 
second printing already authorized. Another book is 
j)lanned, to be ba.sed on studies now being made. Several 
theses directed by William Van Alan ( lark, Jr., 42, 
formerly a re.search a.ssistant in the Department, cov¬ 
ered various a.spects of .serialized production. These 
studies disclo.sed problems which will provide a foun¬ 
dation for constructive publications in the Department s 
.series of books. A series of such publications is considered 

* Mciiil)cr.s of tho Cominiftec for 1944-1943 are Edward P. Brooks, 
’17, Chairman, Frank W. Ix)vejoy, ’94, Raymond Stevens, '17, 
Frcderiek S. Blackall, .Tr., '24, Carl T. Keller, Edward R. Stettinius. 
.Jr., and Roy \. Young. 
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by Professor Schell a significant part of the over-all 
activity of the Department. 

A chart of placement tabulation was presented at the 
meeting. This showed a steafly increase in the percentage 
of the Department’s graduates now in the .Vrmy and 
Navy—from the first Class of 1917 to the Cla.ss of 
1942, of whom 70 per cent are in .some sort of war .service. 

Interest w'as shown in a request from the Puerto Rico 
Develoimient Company for the training of a group of 
Puerto Rican engineering gratluates for a place in the 
operation of new industries contemplated for that terri¬ 
tory. The plan prc.sented for the company’s considera¬ 
tion provides for a procedure much like that previously 
established by the Department for the Sloan fellowship 
groups. [This plan has sub.sefiuently been accepted.] 

Special consideration is now being given by the De¬ 
partment to the .subject of new-])roduct control. This 
is leading to a postwar course, and preliminary stejjs 
have already been initiated. Working with Professor 
Schell on the formulation of a special course or group of 
courses in this subject are Ross M. Cunningham, As¬ 
sistant Professor of Marketing; Ronald H. Robnett, 
Associate Professor of Accounting; and Gerald B. 
Tallman, Assi.stant Professor of Marketing. Studies are 
being made of the plans and ])ractices in industry for 
provisions for this management function. 

The Committee were impressed with the character 
and range of material contained in the theses of the De¬ 
partment’s undergraduate students, particularly by 
several major studies which have been made in compara¬ 
tively recent years. The Committee believe that serious 
consideration should be given to the possibility of pub¬ 
lishing material drawn from the.se the.ses as an addition 
to previous publication practice. 

Appointed 

IIEODORE B. PARKER, ’ll, chief engineer of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, will become head of 
the Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering on 
July 1, President Compton announced la.st month. Mr. 
Parker will succeed Profe.ssor Charles B. Bree<l, ’97, 
Head of the Department since 1934, who asked to be 
relieved of his administrative duties to devote full time 
to his continuing post as profes.sor of civil engineering. 

Mr. Parker’s distinguishe<l engineering career with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority began in 1935, when 
he was appointeil chief construction engineer. I’nder his 
direction the huge Norris and Wheeler dams were com¬ 
pleted, and he had charge of the design and con.struction 
of all subsequent dams up to the pre.sent time. This 
great engineering undertaking includes six additional 
dams on the Tennes.see River and eight major develop¬ 
ments on tributary streams. His appointment as chief 
engineer was made in 1938. 

Immediately following his graduation from the Insti¬ 
tute in 1911, Mr. Parker was an a.ssistant in the Depart¬ 
ment of Civil Engineering for one year, leaving to join 
the staff of H. C. Keith, consulting engineer of New 
York, with whom he served as a draftsman aiul com¬ 
puter on highway bridge design. From 1912 to 1917 he 
was as.sistant hydraulic engineer of the Utah Power and 
Eight Company at Salt Lake City, and from December, 
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Theodore !i. Parker^ ’J/ 

1917, to March, 1919, he .served in the World War as 
first lieutenant and later captain, commanding Com¬ 
pany D of the 26th Engineers in .service overseas. Upon 
his return to civilian life, Mr. Parker joined the engineer¬ 
ing staff of the Electric Bond and Share Company of 
New York, with which he held the j)o.st of a.ssistant 
hydraidic engiiieer. He .serv'ed from September, 1920, 
to November, 1922, with the United States Army as 
captain in the Corps of Engineers, the period including 
one year of duty with troops and a year at the .\rmy 
Engineer School, from which he was graduated in 1922. 

Mr. Parker held the position of hydraulic engineer 
with the Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation of 
Boston from 1922 to 1933, designing various hydro¬ 
electric developments, including Bartlctts Ferry near 
Columbus, Ga., and the Rock I.sland development on 
the Columbia River in Washington. For four months 
beginning in March, 19.33, he attended the United States 
.\rmy Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, where he was commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel in the Corps of Engineers Reserve, a post from 
which he later resigned. From August, 1933, to Novem¬ 
ber, 19.35, he was on the engineering staff of the FYderal 
Emergency Admiui.stration of Public Works, serving 
.succe.ssively as engineer examiner, state engineer, ami 
acting state director for Massachusetts. 

A native of Roxbury, Ma.ss., Mr. Parker is the .son of 
F'ranklin Wells ajid Sarah Bissell Parker. In 1913 he 
marriefl Miss E.stelle Peabody of Wellesley. Their son, 
Franklin P. Parker, was gra<luated from Technology in 
19.36 and is now a captain in the (’orps of Engineers of 
the United States .\rmy. Their daughter, Nancy, is a 
student at Wellesley College. 

Mr. Parker is a member of the .\merican Society of 
Civil Engineers and a director of the Society of .Vmerican 
Military Engineers. 
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CINDERELLA STARCH 

{Continued from page 365) 

some of their attachments to neighbors, as is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. The result is a striking decrease in chain length, 
accompanied by considerable thickening. When many 
chains behave thus in concert, their radial orientation 
in the granule results in an increase in the area of each 
concentric layer of the graiude. Since the close packing 
of chains does not allow the radius of the granule to 
shrink at the same time, the chains pull away from the 
center to form a cavity. 

Actual formation of little evacuated spaces in the 
center can be demonstrated under appropriate con¬ 
ditions, but in most instances water filters in fast enough 
through the expanding layers to fill up the vacuum 
which “Nature abhors” so much. As the water passes 
through the expanding layers, it dissolves the soluble 
fractions of the starch, so that when all expansion has 
ceased a thin wall remains, made of whatever granule 
material has been undispersed by the water. This wall 
encloses a body of starch solution, and solution plus 
resistant wall forms the balloonlike granule of the starch 
jelly. 

.\t this point it becomes clear for the first time in the 
present discussion that our Cinderella is not one individ¬ 
ual but in reality twins. The existence of two kinds of 
starch has long been suspected, but recent experiments 
have succee<led in clarifying the situation consider¬ 
ably. One fraction of the starch, identifie<l by the chem¬ 
ists as “amylose,” is that which dissolves in the water 
during gelatinization, occupying the central cavity and 
then slowly being lost through the pores of the sack wall 
into the external solution. The other component is 
called “amylopectin ” and comprises much of the mate¬ 
rial remaining as the sack wall. 

Since they are similar substances, the chemist experi¬ 
ences trouble in thoroughly jjurifying one starch compo¬ 
nent of its slightly different companion. The difficultly 
dispersed molecules may be dragged into solution by 
several of their soluble relatives, or a soluble one may be 
trapped in a tangle of resistant molecules. With starch, 
the problems of seiJaration are even greater than with 
many other substances, for under proper conditions both 
amylose and amylopectin are dispersible. Actually, 
when once “dissolved,” amylopectin is more stable in 
solution than is amylose, and very pure amylose often re¬ 
sists solution more than does amylopectin. In the past, 
this situation has cau.sed much confusion among 
chemists. 

Becau.se of such difficulties, the importance of three 
different fairly succc.ssful methods recently developed 
for the .separation of amylose and amylopectin should 
not be overlooked. One method simply leaches the 
amylo.se solution gently from su.spcnsions of gelatinized 
granules. Another takes advantage of the olxservation 
that ordinary cotton batting placc<l in a starch .solution 
will, by absorption, preferentially remove the amylose 
molecules, leaving behind the amylopectin ones. \ third 
investigator has found that when cerUiin higher alco¬ 
hols, primarily butyl alcohol, are added to starch sus¬ 
pensions, they cause a preponderant precipitation of the 
amylose. 


With the availability of reasonably pure starch frac¬ 
tions has come better characterization of them. The 
amylose molecule seems most like cellulose in being a 
linear array of dextrose units; amylopectin has a 
branched structure, with a treelike ramification of con¬ 
stituent straight-chain segments (Fig. 4). Amylose 
molecules, which have molecular weights of 13,000 to 
60,000, are relatively the smaller, consisting of about 
80 to 350 dextrose units arranged to form the single 
straight chain. Amylopectin molecules may have molec¬ 
ular weights of about 50,000 to 1,000,000, so that 300 
to 6,000 dextrose elements compose the molecide, with 
average straight branches of about 30 dextrose units 
each. Granules from different sources possess varying, 
proportions of the two components, but commonly 
about three-fourths of the starch is amylopectin. 

With this explanation of the two types of starch mole¬ 
cule, some of the major difficidties in the understanding 
of this carbohydrate become cleared up. The amylopec¬ 
tin molecule differs chemically from amylose chiefly in 
the possession of about 3 per cent of the dextrose ele¬ 
ments at which branching occurs. Chemically it is diffi¬ 
cult to pick out this .small proportion and distinguish it 
from the similar one which constitutes the straight 
chains, yet the branches result in profound alterations in 
molecular properties. Some of the differences between 
the starch twins will become apparent in what follows. 

I N the description of the “self-inflation” of starch 
balloons, the phenomenon was ascribed to certain 
contractile tendencies of starch molecular chains. While 
definite knowledge of the precise contracted form is 
lacking at present and must be left for the future to 
decide, nevertheless one is tempted to follow the lead of 
certain investigators in de.scribing “molecular springs” 
of helical configuration. 

Perhaps the best reasons for thinking in terms of 
helices come from considerations involving certain dex- 
trins, smaller molecules split off from starch by the 
action of an enzyme obtained from the Bacillus viacer- 
ans. These Schardinger dextrins, named after their dis¬ 
coverer, have been shown by standard chemical methods 
to be ring-shaped molecules in which dextrose units fol¬ 
low each other, bridged by oxygen atoms as in starch but 
differing from starch in that the “head” of each chain 
catches hold of its corre.sponding “ tail ” to form a closed 
cycle (Fig. 5a). Early estimates placed upwards of five 
units per cycle in molecules of the several dextrins of 
this type found. 

One of the most interesting of the Schardinger dex¬ 
trins— originally called the “a form” but recently, 
upon x-ray proof that its molecide contains six glucose 
resiflues, renamed the “cyclo-hexa-amylo.se” — crystal¬ 
lizes as beautiful hexagonal plates. More interestingly, it 
also fonns hexagonal blue prisms when iodine is present. 
The blue iodine color of the.se prisms is similar to that 
known far and wide by chemi.sts as typical of the .starch- 
iodine absorjition complex, used by investigators as a 
.sensitive color test for starch or for iodine. Ordinary 
linear dextrin molecules of the same size, in which heads 
have not been joined to tails, do not show iodine 
coloration. 

{Continued on page 380) 
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Ships, too, are here to stay 


N ever before has so great a flood of 
materials poured from the doors of 
industry and into the holds of ships. The 
end of the war, far from cutting off this 
flood, will merely change its nature from 
munitions to merchandise. 

Shipping will be as vital in winning the 
peace as it is in winning the war. But old 
cargo carriers will not long be adequate 
to maintain the pace of tomorrow's global 
trade. Into their midst are sure to come 
new speedsters for ocean express—light- 
footed craft with structural parts of strong, 
corrosion-resistant alloys. 

Exactly what they will look like, only 
naval architects might nov/ dare to pre¬ 


dict. But it is certain that, In addition to 
the standard marine metals, a host of new 
materials will present claims for a part in 
the construction of these ships. Where and 
how can each serve the shipbuilder best.^ 
Which will be most economical, efficient, 
enduring, for what purpose? 

Revere can supply impartial answers to 
many of the questions about metals that 
beset industry. For just as industry in the 
future will not be restricted to the tradi¬ 
tional materials, neither will Revere. Since 
the start of the war. Revere has not only 
broadened still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, but has developed facilities 
for manufacture of the light metals, and 


is pioneering in the production of entirely 
new alloys that can cut manufacturing 
costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is working 
all-out for victory. No copper is available 
for anything else. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals ate re¬ 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 



COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Tounded by Patti Revere in J80t 
Executive Offices: 2 30 Park Ave.,New York 
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OMZ/KSD. ,.FOR SAFETY 


From the time of their earliest use in hospital 
operating rooms, the handling of most inhala¬ 
tion agents has been fraught with danger of fire 
or explosion from static sparks. However, this 
risk did not receive serious recognition until 
recent years when accepted engineering princi¬ 
ples were applied to this aspect of anesthesia and 
surgery. 

With the introduction of cyclopropane and 
other newer types of gases, further attention was 
focused on the elimination of this hazard. How 
could the electrical potentials of the anesthe¬ 
tists, the patient and the apparatus be equalized 
to eliminate the possibility of spark? 

The answer was found in fastening the group 
together by means of silver chains and ocher 
conductive materials. Connected into the circuit, 
a device consisting of high resistances prevents 
the formation of a static charge of any important 
degree of intensity. 


IRC Is proud to have been consulted and to have 
lent the aid of its research laboratories to this 
important scientific development. 

• • • 

Though we may not be able right now to supply you with 
the Resistors you need for other than war uses, our engi¬ 
neers and executives are at your service for counsel, with¬ 
out obligation, to help you solve your Resistor problems. 
Please feel free to consult them in your search for the best 
obtainable resistance devices. 



.n CnR PfA* 




INTERNATIONAL RESISTANCE COMPANY 


423 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








VULCAN 


DrSTILLATIOlU EVAPORATION 
EXTRACTION 

PROCESSES and EQUIPMENT 


^^CETIC ACID, fhe most Important of the peace-time 
organic acids, now plays its vital part as an intermediate in the 
production of many essential war products. The economical 
recovery and concentration of this acid from aqueous solutions 
has long been one of the specialized endeavors of the Vulcan 
organization. Currently, an amount of glacial acetic acid in excess 
of 1,000,000 pounds per day is being recovered in plants utilizing 
Vulcan processes and equipment. 


111 TAM COPPER AND 

SUPPLY CO. 


CINCINNATI, O., U.S.A. 


I ' I 
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CINDERELLA STARCH 

{Continued from page 376) 

The cyclo-hcxa-amylose, and the Scliardinger dextrins 
collectively, are obtaine<l in such large yields from 
starch that many have wondered whether some pre¬ 
disposition toward formation of the cyclic dextrins were 
not expressed in the configuration of starch molecules. 
This thought naturally leads to the suggestion that per¬ 
haps the function of the enzyme is simply to break off 
loops of starch molecular springs and tie the broken 
emls together to form the ring-shaped dextrins (see Fig. 
5). As a consequence, the short-branched ainylopectin 
molecules should be less suitable for the action of the 
Scliardinger enzyme than are the relatively long linear 
arrays of amylose, for branching may be expected to 
interfere with perfect coiling. Indeed the aniylo.se frac¬ 
tion has recently been found particularly suitable for 
Scliardinger dextrin formation. 

The scientist seeking to confirm or investigate the de¬ 
tails is handicapped now when he tries to see these 
extremely .small, coiled molecules. He can only infer their 
presence, but the hypothesis of helical molecules offers 
considerable illumination to what have hitherto been 
puzzling starch phenomena. For example, within the 
amylose coils is room for iodine molecules. Placed in this 
position, the iodine is shielded from the water molecules 
of the .starch solution. Normally, iodine in water solution 
is brown. The shielding results in the typical, starch- 
iodine blue color, more like that of iodine vapor, in which 
iodine molecules are e.s.scntially unaffected by their en¬ 
vironment. .\gain, amylose shows blue iodine colors, 
whercjis amylojK'ctin iodine colors are reddish to red- 
brown, consequences of the relative perfection of coiling 
and shielding in the two starch fractions. 

In the x-ray <liffraction apparatus, the .scientist does 
have a sort of eye with which to view the contortions of 
molecules. Unfortunately, the coils de.scribed above ex¬ 
ist in water .solutions or suspensions. When one attempts 
to look into them with the x-ray eye, one sees preponder¬ 
antly the water molecules, which obscure the starch 
helices. Various alcohols aiul other organic substances, 
howev’er, can precipitate the starch; if the task is done 
properly, it results in crystalline precipitates containing 
the starch and looking under the micro.scope like tiny 
dumbbells or six-i)etaled flowers. These precipitates 
give x-ray diffraction patterns of a distinctive type, 
which resemble patterns of precipitated starch iodide 
and probably also those of Scliardinger dextrins. Thus, 
once again evidence jioints to a connection between 
starch in solution, the starch-iodine complex, and the 
configuration of the Scliardinger dextrins. 

The underlying basis of the.se relations would .seem 
to be the coiled configuration, but the complexities of 
the interpretation of the diffraction patterns do not 
permit conclusive proof of this fact as yet. It can be 
said, however, that if we imagine that the alcohol mole¬ 
cules, like the iodine ones, are ab.sorbed within starch 
helices, or that the helices are formed by the wrapping 
of starch chains about the alcohol molecules, some as¬ 
pects of the.se patterns become understandable. The 
method for the fractionation of starch with butyl alco¬ 
hol, mentioned earlier, jirobably owes its success to the 


fact that the coiled molecules of amylose can pack into 
a crystalline i)recipitate with more facility than can 
l)ranched amylopectin ones. 

The coiled molecular chains of freshly prepared solu¬ 
tions undergo changes on standing; these changes are 
usually described as “aging” or “retrogradation.” 1j) 
time, much of the starch precipitates out, and here too 
the x-ray diffraction method helps to identify the crystal¬ 
line modification that is ijroduccd. It is the .same as is 
in evidence in starch granules, and the intcri)rctation 
would be that during retrogradation the coils rc-extend 
to a more nearly straight configuration characteristic of 
their original condition in the granule*. Once the high- 
temperaturc conditions originally causing gelatinization 
or coil formation are gone, as on cooling, the coiled form 
becomes unstable and slowly changes back to the ex¬ 
tended .shaj)e. Again, straightened linear molecules of 
amylose find it easier to crystallize out in a regular man¬ 
ner than do branched amylopectin ones, so that retro¬ 
gradation, as evidenced by actual precipitation, is a 
characteri.stic of amylose alone. Pure amylopectin solu¬ 
tions remain for long times without decrease in .stability. 

W IIAT has been said is sufficient to indicate the con¬ 
tortions that starch molecules .seem to undergo, 
and to make clear why a knowledge of these contortions 
for both starch fractions is nece.ssary if one is to proceed 
intelligently to incrca.se the industrial utilization of 
starch. Amylo.se and amylopectin both differ so mark¬ 
edly in configuration, in molecular size, and in such proj)- 
erties as solubility and iodine coloration that the uses to 
which they may be put will ])robably be quite different. 
Also, when working with either, one will want to realize 
that the chemical reactivity and j)hysical j)ropertics may 
change w'ith the coiling or uncoiling of the molecular 
chains. 

From the purely scientific view, the recent develop¬ 
ments in starch chemistry are likewise of considerable 
interest. Starch is not alone among natural polymers in 
its manifestation of both contracted and extended chain 
forms. Many proteins — for example, those of relatively 
inert animal tissues, such as the keratin of hair or the 
collagen of tendons — akso show phenomena of contrac¬ 
tion and extension. The ability of muscle protein 
(myosin) to contract and lengthen is one case where 
this property has been put to practical use by animals. 
Even reactions inside all individual living plant and 
animal cells — notably the changes in configuration 
undergone in cell divi.sion by the genetic determiners, 
which are known to be composed of a type of protein — 
may be a manifestation of extensible molecular charac¬ 
teristics. The extensibility of natural rubber has long 
suggested clastic moleodes. Increase of knowledge re¬ 
garding the coiling and uncoiling of starch chains w ill be 
of value in providing biochemists with a relatively sim¬ 
ple e.xample of this important phenomenon. 

Starch occupies at least one unique spot among the 
natural long-chain molecules: It is the only one which 
to date has been synthesized in the test tube. To be sure, 
this synthesis is done with the help of biological aids, 
a cla.ss of enzymes calle<l phosphorylases, but the unique 
position is not materially damaged thereby. Pho.sphoryl- 
{Concluded on page 384) 
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ou are looking at the Board of Directors of one of the with metal, causing magnesium dust to explode, and the 

busiest companies in the world. It is the firm of Gremlin, metal to dissolve back into sea water like so much salt. 

Widget & Finella, Inc.,* specialists in the new light-metal Bearings have been known to crystallize within a few 

headaches — magnesium migraines, aluminum ailments hours from vibration alone, and the ideal bearing surface 

and general alloy trouble. is one so hard that the cost of working it is still a major 

As the Light Metal Age swings into mass production, headache, 
this company finds itself with advance orders on hand for As specialists in internal grinding, we at Bryant have 

some of the biggest headaches in history, and already its helped to cure many a new and serious headache in the 

record in the highly technical field of industrial inter- working of light metals, super-hard alloys, and other new 
ference is an impressive one. materials. We have helped to develop safer processes for 

One of the most notable achievements of G. W. & F. has machining light metals, improved methods of grinding and 

been their handling of the weight factor in horsepower finishing the super-hard tungsten-content alloys, and new 

development. For years they have kept the ratio of techniques for working such materials as hard rubber, 

pounds to horsepower high in all t3T5es of engines, and glass, graphite, plastics, bronze and cast iron, as well as 

only the sheerest engineering genius has succeeded in pro- centrifugally cast steels and alloys from hundreds of new 

ducing one horsepower with slightly less than a pound of specifications. 

metal — yet 5 or even 10 horsepower may be possible If your business calls for the use of precision machine 
with a pound of the right alloy. tools, Bryant’s Consulting Service can be of greater value 

Likewise, this new subsidiary of the Headache Trust to you today than ever before. We urge you to “Send for 
bas done some pretty whimsical and spectacular things the man from Bryant!’’ 

*Subaidiary of the Gremlin Headache Truat. A Widget ia a young Gremlin; a 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 

Springfield, VermenI, U. S. A. 
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Glider pilots have a job to do. They hove to set 
them down at a certain place at a certain time, 
slug the enemy where it hurts him most, and hold 
till reenforcements arrive. Coordination with 
other arms must be perfect, and radio makes this 
coordination possible. It’s a tough job for tough 
men, and we’re glad this Marine Lieutenant is on 
our side. . . . Wonder where he is now? 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


I’hotoffraph by Offlcf 
of War Information 
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There is no time now to redesign or replace pumps- But 


OFFlCeS AND STOCKS FROM COAST TO 
COAST--SEE YOUR LOCAL DIRECTORY 

8MTIMORE . BUFFALO - BOSTON • CLEVELAND 
DALLAS • DETROIT • HOUSTON • LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS • NEW YORK • PHILADELPHIA 
WnSBURGH • SAN FRANOSCO • ST. LOUIS . TULSA 

CRANE packing COMPANY 
1 800 Cuyler Avenue, Chicago 
CRANE PACKING CO. LTD. Hamilton, Ontof jo, Conodo 
Brancheti Montreol, Toronto, Vancouver 

BUY ANOTHER BOND NOW! 


neither need you put up with trouble and production 
loss. It can be remedied . . . Often a switch to a more 
suitable packing style gives complete relief if — you 
consult qualified experience to diagnose the case . . . 
John Crane's 302 scientific styles of packing tailored to 
their specific jobs, a modern laboratory for special 
problems and an experience-file of tens of thousands 


of corrections — are all at your finger tips—to keep 


'em pumping . . . Ring the branch office nearest you. 
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CINDERELLA STARCH 

{Concluded from page d80) 

ases extracted from both atiimal and plant sources can, 
in a matter of minutes and in gootl yield, build large 
starch molecules from a simple phosphate of dextrose. 
Some of the enzymes form typical plant starches, or 
more strictly the amylo.se fraction, identical with natu¬ 
ral amylose in respect to x-ray patterns, blue iodine 
color, and ready retrogradability. On the other hand, 
they may produce a glycogen (“animal” starch), which 
seems to be an exaggerated form of amylopectin, at 
least as regards extreme frequency of branching, short- 
chain length, red-brown iodine color, and stability of its 
water solutions. Thus we can look forward to the time 
when, for laboratory purposes at least, the .scientist will 
be able to construct at will any type of starch molecule 
he may desire, without reliance on the priKlucts of 
nature. 

All in all, the Cinderella starch twins seem not to 
hav'e been strangers to the whirl of the scientific ball, 
and in time iinlustrial princes may be expected to seek 
them out to try upon them the glass slippers of increased 
chemical application. 

SHALL WE RATION CROWDING? 

{Continued from page 370) 

per cent for four-.story buildings and 40 per cent for 
three-story buildings, our toj) limit of density would be 
30 families, or approximately 100 persons, per gro.ss 


acrt‘ (see Charts I and II). This figure compares with 
existing gross densities of 300 persons an acre for Park- 
chester and 600 persons an acre for Knickerbocker Vil¬ 
lage, two privately constructeil, large-scale jirojocts in 
New Vork City. 

Similar standards could be computed for medium- and 
high-rent housing on the basis of predetermined cover¬ 
age and height maxima. It shouhl be understood that 
standards derived from the accompanying tables arc 
ba.sed on an a.s.sumption of maximum efficiency in the 
design of the neighborhood plan and of the individual 
structures. Where the rehabilitation program for an 
exi.sting residential area calls for .substantial reclamation 
or repair of the buildings them.selves and a retention of a 
major portion of the area at present devoted to streets, a 
lower figure for maximum gro.ss density would have to 
be adopted. 

What arc the economic implications of the adoption 
of a density ceiling of 30 families per gross acre to be 
applied to all housing or reilevelopment projects for 
urban areas regardless of land-acquisition costs? Such a 
gross density would permit an av'erage net density of 
not over 6.5 families per acre, which means that at least 
approximately 670 .square feet of net building land would 
have to be provided for each family accommodated in 
the project. In a privately built apartment project, in 
which the average rent was between $12..50 and $1.5.00 
per room per month, it is uidikely that the developers 
could .set asitle more than .$.5,000 for the gross cost of 
each dwelling unit, a.ssuming four-room apartments. Of 
{Con-'lndei on page 336) 




With the stern certainty of Time, Humidity the Saboteur will slow down vital 
War prot!e.sses during the summer montlis. 

'I’o you men whose job it is to keep production up to quota, the damages 
and delays caused by high humidities are well known. Now, more than ever 
before, it is your responsibility to prevent Humidity Sabotage. 

Humidity can be controlled. 

Prevent waste of precious time and materials by being ready to stop this 
saboteur when he strikes your plant this summer. 

The experience of our Engineers is yours to show you the best method of 
Humidity Control for your process, and to handle every detail of installation. 

HAROLD J. RYAN, INC. 

101 Park Avenue, New York City 








Ribald and often profane^ he greets the gamut of weather believ¬ 
ing that his youthful ideals are hidden by a rugged outpouring of words. 

But out in the shelter of fox holes, or slogging through mud to a post near the 
front, he communes with his thoughts as companions. ... A picture of home 
is in his memory—he thinks of poignant moments he hopes to recapture, when 
he comes back, matured from a Galahad boy into manhood. 


The fulfillment of these thoughts of return depends upon what we do Now in 
Production, in the Purchase of Bonds, in the Preparations for Peace. . . . For you 
this preparation may include new intricate machines that you want made practical 
and then built for use or sale. 

This is the kind of problem you can even now bring to Fidelity. As a first 
step, write for your copy of "Facilities”—a booklet that tells you about our 
organization and what it can do for You. 

ui/t/ffi ^ 

FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 

3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 

Merrimac Division 

EVERETT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The largest and oldest 


chemical manufacturer in New England 


— STEEL — 

HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
DEFORMED BARS FOR CONCRETE 

Stahleker Steel CDrp. 

Second and Binney Sts., Kendall Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 

TtUphone Trowbridge 1440 
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SHALL WE RATION CROWDING? 

(Concluded from page 384) 

this amount, at least 80 per cent and po.ssibly 90 would 
have to go for construction and development costs other 
than land, leaving only $500 to $1,000 for the latter 
item. In other words, the maximum price which the 
develo{)ers could pay for the land woidd be between 75^ 
and $1.50 per square foot, depending on the unit co.st 
of construction. 

The example given above is intended only to be sug¬ 
gestive, but it has some intere.sting implications. It indi¬ 
cates that the values now placed on property in urban 
blighteil areas are so high as to preclude private redevel¬ 
opment without subsidy, whether such subsidy is in the 
form of capital grants or tax remission. .^Iso it suggests 
that where prevailing land values do not exceed $1.50 
a square foot, a density ceiling of 30 families per gross 
acre might be entirely practical under pre.sent conditions 
and that on 50^ land the density could be restricted to 
one-third the above figure without hardship to property 
owners. It is not unreasonable to expect that some rec¬ 
ognition of this point of view should find its way into 
zoning-law revisions which arc now taking place or are 
under consideration. 

If the ap[)roach suggested here has any validity, the 
same general procedure could be u.sed in determining 
ceilings on the intensity of use for application to com¬ 
mercial and industrial areas. While adherence to care¬ 
fully worked out quantitative standards will not itself 
insure the adoption by cities of desirable land-use pat¬ 
terns, at least such adherence would encourage sounder 
and more flexible jirograms of reconstruction and would 
help us to avoid in the future some of the worst evils to 
which we have been committed by unrestrained devel¬ 
opment. 

This article, of course, is concerned only with the 
possibility of establishing over-all standards of maxi¬ 
mum popidation density to meet the worst conditions 
of land crowding (e.g., where it is necessary or desirable 
to house in an exi.sting residential area as many as possi¬ 
ble of the pre.sent inhabitants). In general, the optimum 
density will probably be considerably le.ss than the 
figure of 30 families per gro.ss acre, and in the older cities 
the .social implications may prov’e to be more important 
than the economic when the establishment of long-range 
development programs for these residential areas is 
undertaken. 

The Boston Globe, in a recent editorial discu.ssing po.st- 
war housing trends, put the matter mildly when it .said 
that “it would seem that many people will desire to 
live where there is more land. Here is a problem that 
city management should consider. It will be awkward 
if there is much migration from the cities. Therefore it 
is indicated that living in a city .should be made as at¬ 
tractive as po.ssible.” Not only are our living habits and 
the flesires of our people clearly changing in favor of 
more spacious surroundings (if they were ever in favor 
of congestion!) but our technical improvements in 
transjKirtation and hou.sing con.struction increasingly 
tend to encourage the dispersion of popidation over 
larger areas. These factors should giv^e our city fathers 
some pause for thought. 
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IS STILL A CRAFT 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 

{Continued from page 367) 

still- (And from this fact will flow many a headache for 
college presidents!) The exceptional men who lead the 
competing teams must have adecpiate re.sources. 

How is all this to be arranged.^ In part the answer 
turns on social, political, and economic factors which lie 
beyond the province of my remarks. It does seem clear, 
however, that certain prereciuisites can be outlined — 
assuming, that is, that we desire a maximum tlevelop- 
ment of the natural sciences and a maximum application 
of their results to the production of those things Lvhich 
civilization can employ. 

-At the base must be a truly universal system of edu¬ 
cation which enables the gifted boy or girl to complete 
the long process of scientific education without regard 
to the accidents of geography or birth. Then there must 
be in every field at least several equally strong and able 
groups of scientists or development engineers. For in no 
field should one organization be allowed to dominate the 
research or development activities, be that organization 
a government agency, a commercial company, or a 
research institute. The competing groups should be small 
enough to be flexible but large enough to be powerful. 
-And their organization should be such that young men 
can operate effectively while they are still young. The 
dead hand of the pa.st must not dominate the .scene. 
Ifleally, one wouhl like to see each research group dis¬ 
sipated at least every 20 years, and a new one under a 
new frame of reference take its place. For one of the 
urgent problems is to keep a continuing flow of well- 
trained, talented youth going from our universities and 
technical schools into organizations where they can 
rapidly show their worth. Tradition and continuity are 
of the utmost importance in many affairs of man, but 
not in the field of re.search or the development of new 
industrial methods or machines. We all admire Russia 
today, not only for her incredible courage and fighting 
spirit but because of her success in applied science and 
technology. Rut I suggest we must remember that one 
of the key factors contributing to that success is that 
throughout Russia every part of her organization of 
.science and technology is new and almost without ex¬ 
ception manned by young men and women. 

There is a great deal of talk about the projTer organ¬ 
ization of a re.search institute, or a research laboratory, 
or a development division of an industry. Undoubtedly 
there are types of organizations which are better than 
others. But give me the worst organization and let me 
build it afresh with young men, and I woidd guarantee 
that it will soon outstrip a better-organizetl group grown 
old in service and touched by the paralysis of age. 

Competing groups of exceptional men, always flexible 
and molTile so that those outstanding in each generation 
can rise quickly to the top — that is the ideal arrange¬ 
ment for pure or applied science. One thing more is 
required. There must be an interchange of ideas and new 
di.scoveries. The interchange must be rapid enough to 
allow the work of one group to influence the other, but 
not under conTlitions which prevent the organizations 
{Continued on page 390) 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE 
POSTER WORLD 

(Coniinued from page S8d) 

from having the satisfaction of seeing the fruits of their 
creative efforts. Here we come to one of the most difficult 
and complicated problems of modern science and in¬ 
dustry. In pure science, publication in learned journals 
jirovides the medium of exchange. For industry, the 
patent system was established with the same end in 
view. The aim is to provide the inventor with a mo¬ 
nopoly for a definite period of years in exchange for 
having “told the world” the facts about his invention. 
The pure scientist needs no such jirotection. There is 
little fear that his continued activities will be jeopard¬ 
ized if others rush into the field (though there is an un¬ 
written code of ethics which frowns on exploiting 
another's .scientific work). 

\Vith apjdied .science, the ca.se is otherwi.se. Large 
sums are required for the development of an idea or dis¬ 
covery. No one will risk the capital necessary for this 
ilevelopment work (in the apjdied field, the eipiivalent 
of re.search) unless he is a.ssured that a commercial rival 
will not enjoy the financial benefits which come from 
this investment. Either .secrecy or patents protect those 
who put up money for apjilied re.search and the atteml- 
ant (ievelopmental work. There is little doubt that, of 
the two, recour.se to jiatents is far better, for then before 
long the information can be freely given to the .scientific 
world by the publication of the patent. 


If free private enterpri.se is to be abolished, then, of 
course, the whole situation changes and patents have no 
meaning. But I am assuming that our aim is to con¬ 
tinue a system of free enterprise. F'or this purpose, un¬ 
doubtedly certain changes in the jiatent laws may be 
desirable. It is not a simple matter to devi.se a system 
which will operate in a world bristling with new in¬ 
ventions and discoveries, and where interconnections 
between patents are of the utmost importance to the 
development of an art which may be in turn of great 
importance to the general welfare. Is not the whole 
problem to make the American .system of free enterprise 
really free? But a discussion of this problem would take 
me too far from my subject. Ix't me repeat that if only 
one powerful group is operating in a fiehl, whether this 
group be a government organization or a private labo¬ 
ratory, we do not have satisfactory conditions for the 
development of .science or technology. 

And now let me say just a word about scientific plan¬ 
ning. In a recent Senate hearing, one witness stated: 
“The example that has been .set by Ru.ssia an<l by our 
own industrial laboratories indicates plainly enough 
that technological progress can be made only by com¬ 
petent planning, direction, and organization. . . .” And 
another thoughtful observer of the current scene, deeply 
impre.s.sed by the mobilization of science for the war, 
has suggested that recognized leaders in the sciences 
must be willing to promote a re.search program for the 
national welfare, as determined by effective and realistic 
{Continued on page 392) 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 

{Continued from page 390) 

national planning. I wonder. The vi.sion of a scientific 
general staff floats before my eyes. For the specifie end 
of war, such a scientific staff might try to function. Yet 
even in dealing with the comjraratively simple technical 
objectives in time of war, few realize how great are the 
difficulties of planning. And the goal is never clear cut 
in times of peace. I.et the advocates of scientific planning 
transplant themselves backward in history, decade by 
decade, in the last 100 years and see if they could have 
planned the future. It is the essence of research that one 
is dealing with an unknown world. 

Of course, everyone recognizes that in certain types 
of .scientific work — public health, for one example, and 
the development of improvements in agricultural tech¬ 
niques for another — a concerted attack on a problem 
by several agencies may be mo.st fruitful. No one would 
want to discourage scientific co-operation in any field. 
Meetings, conferences, even committees, play a u.seful 
part in the progress of our knowledge. 

My discussions here have been primarily related to 
re.search in physics and chemistry and its application 
through engineering to the industrial arts of peace. 
When we turn to applied biology, medicine, agriculture, 
forestry, the conditions are somewhat different. The 
relations to indu.stry and to patents, for example, take 
on new forms. In the.se fields there may be more need 
both for governmental bureaus as witness our agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations — and more opportunity 
for a co-o])erative mapping of programs by several 
groups. The basic conditions of healthy research are, 
however, to my mind constant. Obvious explorations 
can be carried out by a mass attack executed under 
orders from a co-ordinating committee, but the really 
new discoveries, the really epoch-making inventions, 
will rarely come that way. 

To sum up; I recommend to all who look with favor 
on postwar planning, one master plan for research. This 
plan has five features: (1) Provide an educational .sy.stem 
which offers real equality of opportunity; (2) find the 
exceptional men among those given this opportunity 
while they are .still in training; (3) give these men every 
advantage and facility in the way of machines and help¬ 
ing hancls; (4) be certain that there are many rival and 
independent groups competing for scientific and tech¬ 
nical achievement, and that no group can long perpetu¬ 
ate itself; and, finally, (5) beware in times of peace of 
co-ordinating agencies with dictatorial powers — of a 
peacetime scientific general staff. 

Nowhere in these recommendations have I suggested 
how research is to be financed or how the pecuniary 
rewards (profits, if you will) are to be di.stributed. But I 
hope I have made evident my convictions that under¬ 
lying effective scientific progress are the ideals of a free 
society. I should like al.so to make it clear that I do not 
believe we can have a free .society on this continent by 
trying to return to the past. Is not our hope, rather, to 
provide new adju.stments in our .social and economic 
framework to meet the conditions of a changed and 
{Concluded on page 39 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 

{Concluded from page 392) 

mechanized world to the end that w’e may continue 
free? Is it too much to expect that we can maintain at 
one and the same time free enterprise and mobility 
within our social structure — a condition under which 
no vested interest of governmental clique or private 
group will survive for long? To the extent that we ap- 
proacli these ideals, I believe the partnership of science 
and those who work for freedom w'ill prosper and endure. 

To forward such ideals is surely the duty and the 
privilege of our schools and colleges. For a moment, 
then, we may pause in the midst of war and look ahead 
— ahead to the time when our institutions may return 
to the unfettered teaching of the arts, the letters, and 
the sciences. When that happy day arrives, I hoj)e that 
Sigma Xi and Phi Beta Kappa will do their part to foster 
a better understanding of the interrelation of the .study 
of man and nature, believing with Thomas Jefferson 
that “a nation will be great . . . always in proportion 
as it is free.” 

RESEARCH AND PATENTS 

{Cotitinued from page 372) 

desirable method of financing research work would 
also be lost if the value of patents were to be greatly 
reduceil. 

Probably the most serious effect that emasculation of 
our patent system would have on the future of research 
would be to encourage the use of secret processes. This 
would be highly unfortunate, since one of the principal 
factors in the rapid advance of science and technology in 
the past 30 years has been the practical elimination of 
the secret process in favor of full disclosure and patent¬ 
ing as the preferable method of protecting one’s rights 
and interests in one’s invention. If a large part of the 
reward for disclosure is taken away, the tendency to 
revert to the dark ages of secret processes will be in¬ 
escapable. The loss to our country would not be merely 
that due to the absence of competitive use of new proc¬ 
esses, but would be even more that due to the slowing 
down of the e.xchangc of basic information and new 
ideas. 

Intercompany research conferences ami reports on 
new lines of development would practically cease, and 
early publication of industrial research work would sel¬ 
dom be permitted. Industrial espionage would rear its 
ugly head, and efforts to prevent it would force the 
elimination of the open-door policy of most of our indus¬ 
trial laboratories. As Charles F. Kettering has .said, 
“When you lock the research laboratory door you al¬ 
ways lock out a great deal more than you lock in.” 
Serious weakening of our patent system would inevitably 
result in just .such a situation. Modern industry based on 
applied .science is a great co-operative affair which 
cannot thrive in a world ruled by secrecy. 

Another unfortunate result of secret processes would 
be that a small company would no longer be able, as a 
prospective licensee, to get full information and detailed 
{Continued on page 396) 
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RESEARCH AND PATENTS 

{Continued from page 39J/.) 

plans on competitive new processes. Though the owners 
of the secret processes might be willing to sell the know¬ 
how, they could not make prior di.sclosure of their 
proce.sses for comparison with others, so that the small 
company would have either to buy a “pig in a poke” or 
do without. 

Even workers in pure science who might discover a 
new principle would probably hesitate to publish it until 
they could work out some of the practical applications 
for sale on a .secret-process basis, because once the new 
discovery was published it would largely lose its value. 
Although the attempt at secrecy might usually fail 
within a few years, the cumulative result of the loss of 
time between successive improvements woidd be a tre¬ 
mendous retardation of our progress. Under present 
conditions a new discovery is frequently published long 
before the patent is actually issued. The effect on the 
whole tempo of industrial progress is very favorable, 
because so little time elapses between the discovery and 
the general availability of the information to stimulate 
other researches in a variety of fields not even dreamed 
of by the original discoverer. 

We must also not ovx’rlook the effect which a dra.stic 
weakening of our patent system would have on our 
future ability to get information from abroad. Foreign 
manufacturing conditions are usually better adapted to 
protecting the secrecy of proces.ses than are conditions 
in this country; only the liberality of our patent system 
and the existence of a real market for worth-while 
patents have led most foreign inventors to make early 
application for a patent in this country. No country 
has, or can expect to have, a monopoly on brains. Any¬ 
thing, therefore, which will di.scourage our receiving 
prompt information regarding new foreign developments 
would be another serious bar to industrial and .scientific 
progress. 

Even although some foreign inventors might still ap¬ 
ply for patents in their own countries, so that a certain 
amount of information would eventually become avail¬ 
able to us, we could not secure the detailed plans, speci¬ 
fications, and know-how which can usually be obtained 
when it is possible to negotiate for a patent or a license. 
This know-how is particularly necessary on foreign 
patents, because their background of language and in¬ 
dustrial technique is frequently not well understood in 
this country. 

(Concluded on page 398) 
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Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


Traotltt and Lerela are used on all largevt works and by U.S. 
Govt, for utmost predsJon. Rental Insts. New caiatot, jusi 
issued, sent tratis. A souvenir plumb-bob sent for 3i postage. 

BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 

Henry A. Buff ’#5 


To Tech iJMeti and Others — 

If you have trouble with your PACKING FOR 
VALVES, PUMPS and other machinery 
get in touch with 
HENRY D. JACKSON ’95 

29 NOYES STREET, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Four forms beginning with 9th grade. Thorough preparation 
for entrance to M.I.T. and other technical schools. Special 
course for January graduates. Summer Session (Co-educational). 

Charles H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 


Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal 553 Boylston Street, Btstm, Matt. 
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McCREERY and THERIAULT 

Building Construction 


America s most popular sheets 
— because they wear so long 


PEQUOT MILLS 


Salem, Mass. 


HENRY P. BENSON 

Presidenf 


— Class '86 


Announcing — 

Two Scholarships at North wood School for 

Sons of Tech Men in the Service 

The Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, as part of its contribution to the war effort, announces two 
scholarships at Northwood School, Lake Placid Club, for sons of Tech men in the Army, Navy, or other 
branches of the Service. 

Open to well-recommended boys, ages 8 to 17, preparing for college or the armed services. Grants S300 to 
$600 a year, depending upon ability and need. 

For further information address Dr. IRA A. FUNNER, Box 109, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

LAKE PLACID CLUB EDUCATION FOUNDATION 


NO MORE CLASS OR SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS FOR THE DURATION 


Walker Memorial 

'Technology's Social Center 


Gone to War! 


The management thanks you for your 
past patronage and anticipates once 
again being the "Home for your Class 
Functions” after the war is won. 


Walker Memorial Dining Service 

M. I. T. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A. w. Bridges, Mgr. 


131 CLARENDON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WILLIAM D.NEUBERG COMPANY 


GRAYBAR BUILDING . 420 LEXINGTON AVE* 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 2-3324 



CONTRACT WORK WANTED 

Machines Available 

Natco Drills up to Vi" • Horizontal Surface Grinders 
Punch Presses, automatic feed • Punch Presses, hand- 
fed • Misc. Lathes, Milling Machinery, Etc. 

R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


William H. Coburn, *11 William F. Dean, *17 

William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

68 Devonshire St. Boston* Mass. 


RESEARCH AND PATENTS 

(Concluded from page 396) 

III conclu.sion, I hope that what I have said has con¬ 
vinced readers that our patent .system is in real jeopardy 
and that thi.s’jeopardy is due to public mi.sunder.standing 
which, in turn, is largely due to deliberate misrepresen¬ 
tations of the nature of the patent monopoly and the 
part which patents play in encouraging inventions and 
prompt iniblic disclosure of them. The inevitable alter¬ 
native, secrecy, would tremendously retard the progress 
of both science and industry in this country. In the.se 
circumstances, it is surely incumbent upon every scien¬ 
tist to take his .share of the job of educating the public 
and our legislators as to the truth about our patent 
system. 

In many ways the most encouraging aspect of the 
Washington outlook was the appointment by the Presi¬ 
dent of a National Patents Planning Commission under 
the chairmanship of Charles F. Kettering. The commit¬ 
tee has been expressly directed by the President to con¬ 
duct a comprehensive .survey and study of the American 
patent system and to make suggestions for its perma¬ 
nent improvement. 

Rather than being stampeded into making drastic 
patchwork changes as we are urged to do by some of 
our theorists and nonresearch industrialists, we should 
certainly await with confidence the completion of the 
studies of the commi.ssion. I think we can reasonably 
anticipate a report as .sound and important to our indus¬ 
trial picture as the recent Baruch report on the rubber 
problem. If such a report is given the weight it de.serves, 
I believe wc can look forward with confidence to the 
future of re.search and invention in this country, which 
is our greatest hojie for prompt postwar readjustment of 
our economy. 

Were it my job as supcrsabotcur to destroy .America’s 
future greatness, I can think of no more effective way 
than to destroy our patent system. The tragedy is that 
if we permit impractical theori.sts and faddi.sts to distort 
the facts anti hypnotize our nation into this act of 
hara-kiri, all of us will suffer and yet no adequate pun¬ 
ishment can be meted out to those who are really 
re.sponsible. 

Ix-t us not by our inaction have any share in .such a 
terrible re.sponsibility. 


KENmore 0119 KENinore 0120 

HARTY-BLANEY CONSTRUCTION CO. 

25 Huntington Avenue 

Boston Massachusetts 

Walter C. Blaney John J. Harty T3 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 

Railroad Electrification 

Design and Supervision — Valuations 

Economic and Operating Reports 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

FAY, SPOFFORD THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OP CONSTRUCTION 

H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-eUctric DtvelopffUttts — Water Supplies.sports. Plans, 
Supervision. Advice, Appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street ' Boston, Mass. 

STANLEY G. H. FITCH '00 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT ip 

of Patterson, Tbblb & Dennis 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cost Accountants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 

NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 

REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OP THE 

UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 

Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. T1 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 

Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell ’92 M.I.T. '21 

ROBERT F. MILLER ’21 

LICENSED PROFESSIONAL BNOINEEE (n. Y.) 

»/ Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 

19 West 44th St., New York City 

Management Engineers 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO MONTREAL 

Cost reduction methods — Production planning and scheduling 
Wage incentives — Standard costs — Flexible budgetary control 
Sales and Financial problems 

H. A. KULJIAN CO. 

Consultants ' Engineers ' Constructors 

Specialists in 

UTILITY. INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 

1518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. A. Kuljian T9 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexington Avenue New York City 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; 

Soil Studies and Tests; 

Reports, Design and Supervision. 

William H. Mueser, '22 

FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

incorporated 

Research, Testing and Consulting 
for Textile and Allied Industries 

665 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

W.J. Hamburger, '21 K. R. Fox,'40 E. R. Kaswell, ’39 

CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 

Industrial Physics 

Mechanics Apparatus 

and Electricity Built to Order 

"Guaranteed Research" — An Unuiual Serviee 

51 Lakeside Avenue West Orange, New Jersey 

GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Allen W. Reid T2 Malcolm G. Davis '25 F- E- Drake '05 

Vice PrttiiUnt 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 

Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 

Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York Reading, Pa. Washington 

61 Broadway 412 Washington St. Nat'l Press Bldg. 

HOMER T. BROWN CO. 

Realtors 

Real Estate Brokers Property Management 

Appraisals and Mortgages 

1320 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 

Edgar P. Palmer '25 William W. Russell '22 
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.4A AID TO II\Dl STRY /\ LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 


TO COMPANIES THAT 
NEED MEN 

Vt e have available many M.I.T. graduates 
who tell us that their present w^ork is non- 
essential or uses too little of their technical 
training. We believe that, given a period 
of orientation, these men can he adapted to 
your needs. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


iN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 




TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND —ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


1913 SETS THE PACE 

If I were running in the stadium, ought I 
to slacken my pace when approaching the 
goal? ought I not rather to put on speed? 

I T is questionable whether these words of Diogenes were recalled by a small 
group of 1913 men when they met last winter at their 30th reunion. The same 
thought went through their minds, however. 

^OR three years 1913 had done as well as most classes in the Alumni Fund, bet- 
^ ter than some. But, as one of the men present said, “Mediocrity sleeps well in 
company,” and those men decided that their Class deserved something better 
than that stamp. Accordingly, this handful of men pledged to increase their pre¬ 
vious contributions. They pledged more than a thousand dollars, putting them 
well within sight of their goal, 100 per cent of the class quota. 

G oals and quotas are important only as they represent a rational attempt to 
achieve a worth-while objective. Of the validity of the latter these Alumni 
had no question. They realized that in the future economic changes would un¬ 
doubtedly deplete the numbers of individuals capable of giving to M.I.T. in truly 
large degree. They realized that the only acceptable alternative was a large num¬ 
ber of gifts of smaller amount, and that by far the most interested and responsive 
group should be Technology’s own Alumni. 

FURTHERMORE, they realized that the Fund quota of $100,000 annual net 
to the Institute, representing the income on a $2,500,000 increase in capital 
endowment, is far from excessive. Of this amount, the Class of 1913 was asked to 
contribute $3,380, its fair share. Before that meeting broke up, these men had 
decided that this quota was not, in their own words, “a goal to shoot at, but 
rather one to reach.” 

^FHERE is no need to relate the details of that last-minute effort. They were 
approaching their goal, and like Diogenes they did not slacken pace, but 
rather put on speed. Not until the last day of the Fund year, March 31, was the 
result certain. On that day their goal was reached! 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

T he record of 1913 in the third year of the Alumni Fund is notable not because 
it contributed the largest amount of any Class in any year since the inception 
of the Fund; not because it was the first among all classes of the last 35 years to 
achieve its quota; not because its total showed by far the greatest increase over 
the previous year shown by any Class. These are incidental if important items. 
The really notable fact is that a group of Alumni, evaluating their own per¬ 
formance and finding it wanting, took matters into their own hands. No activity 
such as the Alumni Fund is successful because of Fund Boards or Class Agents or 
Directors. They merely establish a framework on which to build. Success depends 
entirely upon the Alumni themselves. 

T he Class of 1913 has shown the way. The members of this Class have demon¬ 
strated their approval of the goal for which the Fund is striving, and they have 
shown their willingness, even eagerness, to do their full share. It is this spirit 
among her Alumni which makes Technology’s future safe! 

CO 





TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

M.I.T. MEN AT WAR 


Up to April 8 over 4,100 Institute Alumni, including 15 Admirals and 50 Generals, were recorded as being in the 
active military or naval services of the United Nations, and 16 had already been officially decorated. New addi¬ 
tions this month include Rear Adm. Calvin T. Durgin ’25, Brig. Gen. George F. Lull ’21, Brig. Gen. Don G. 
Shingler ’21, and Brig. Gen. Stewart E. Beimel ’23. 

Additions and corrections to the listings which have previously appeared, beginning with the issue of November, 
1942, will continue to be published in future issues of The Review. As a matter of convenience, promotions and 
corrections in tlie rank previously given are grouped under a single heading, “Changes in Rank.” The Review 
Editors are greatly indebted to the many Alumni and other readers who are continuing to co-operate so helpfully 
in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 


NEW DECOR.ATIONS 

1927 Glantzberg, Frederic E., Col., 
U.S.A.. Axtec Eagle — 
[Mexico]. 

1934 Kiefer, Dixie. Comdr., U.S.N.. ^ 
Diatinguiahed Ser\'ice Cross 
and Navy Cross for extraor¬ 
dinary heroism at the time 
of the Biaking of the U.8.8. 
Yorktown. 

1938 Guttel. John, Lt., U.S.A., Air 

Medal "in recognition of his 
courageous, fearless service" 
by Lt. Gen. George C. Ken¬ 
ney '11 — South racific. 

1939 MorriU. Manning C.. Lt.. 

U.S.A., Purple Heart — 
North Africa. 

1940 DiGiannantonio, Edmond P., 

Lt., U.S.N., Purple Heart 
— U.S.8. Vincennes in South 
Pacific. 

1942 Bennett, Carter L.. Lt. Comdr. 

U.S.N., Silver Star — 
awarded for participation in 
destroying ^,000 tons of 
enemy merch^t shipping in 
submarine warfare. 

NEW LISTINGS 

U.S.A. 

1901 Johnson, Carl F.. Maj. 

1913 Wood, Charles H., Capt. 

1919 Marshall, Harold F., Maj.'^ 

1921 Turkel, Sidney, TI6G 
Wirt, Williston, Chaplain 

1922 Mowry, Charles E., Cajpi. 

1923 Southard. George H., Capt. 

1924 Estill, Harry F., Maj. 

1926 Capone, Edmund P., Maj. 
Johnson, Richard W., Snd Lt. 
Lane, A. Howard, Capt. 

1927 Silverman, Dave, Sfft. 

1928 Dimock, Dexter W., Lt. 
Richheimer, Charles E., let Lt. 

1930 Bisson, Reginald A., Capt. 
Howe, AValter D., 

1931 Coyne, John B.. M/^t. 
Humiston, Elliot F., Lt. 
Robbins. Charles, Capt. 

1932 Cox, Gardner, Capt. 

Demas. James N., let Li. 
Lowery, G. Arthur, Lt. 

1933 Coffey, Philip J., let Lt. 
Hughes, George E., Capt. 
Locxman, Ekiward L.. let Lt. 
Sann, Ekiward W., Jr., let Lt. 

1934 Bom, Christian E.. Capt. 

Main, William R.. Ca^. 

1935 Hakala, Ephraim O.. Pet. 
Kevorkian, George R.. Lt. 

1937 de Raismes, Goodwin, Capt. 
Dodge, Cleon C.. Capt. 

Lappin, Leo J., Lt. 

Ricks. William T.. Jr., let Lt. 
Whitnw, David J., tnd Lt. 
W'ing, Walton M., T/Sgt. 

1938 Bruneau, Armand L.. Ptt. 
D'Angelo, Joseph E., let Lt. 
Henderson, Richard, Lt. 

1939 Finlay, Roswell L., Lt. 

Quint, Arthur 8 ., tnd Li. 

1940 McCabe, Arthur P., Lt. 

1941 Berezow, Jacob. Pet. 

Crane, Leon, let Lt. 

Foster, Raymond C.. Caj^. 
Francis, Arthur 8., Jr., Capt. 
Moffat, David D., Jr., Lt. 
Robson, Charles D.. Lt. 

1942 Davison. John P.. Pvt. 

Hotte. Alphonse P. L., Cadet 
lams, John D.. Snd Lt. 


Lewkowicz, Thaddeus B. 
McCarthy, W'iliiam J., Lt. 
Myrick, John B., Pvt. 

Rice. William L., tnd Lt. 
Rines, Robert H.. tnd Lt. 
Stein, Marvin N., Pvt. 

U.S.N. 

1914 Braff, Max M., Lt. Comdr. 

1922 Didisheim, Frank M., Lt. 

1925 Greatwood, H. Royce, Lt. 

1930 Bockius, Robert W.. Capt. 
Dwight, Charles T., Lt. 

Poole, Harry W., Lt. Comdr. 
Thompson. Harlon 8., H. 

1931 Deake, Standish, Lt. (j-O-) 
Matthews, Francis D.. Lt. (J.?*) 

1932 Ghiglione, Angelo F., Lt. 

1934 IReming, Ekiward 8 ., Lt. Comdr. 

Putnam, Neil F., Lt. (J-g.)' 

1936 Thompson, Donald C.. Ene. 

1937 Healey, Charles F., Ene. 
Mank, Sidney, Lt. 0.(7.) 

1938 Englander, Robert A.. Ene. 
Howe, Richard H,, t/C P.O. 

1939 Chapin, Stuart F., Jr.. Ene. 

1940 Church, Robert T.. Ene. 
Robbins, Arthur W'., Ene. 

1941 Chandler, Cedric L., A/S 

1942 Greenberg, David F., Ene. 
Minevitch. Lisa, A/5 
Saathoff, George T.. Ene. 

U.S.C.G. 

1902 Borden. Norman £.. Lt. 

CHANGES IN RANK 

U.S.A. 

1911 Richmond, Carl G., Lt. Col. to 
Col. 

1916 Bagby, Ralph B., Maj. to Col. 

1921 LuU. George F., Col. to Brig. 

Oen. 

Phaneuf. Victor S., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Shingler, Don G.. Col. to Brig. 
Gen. 

1922 Brokaw, Charles E., Maj. to 

Lt. Col. 

Silverman, Abraham G., Lt. 
Col. to Col. 

1923 Arthur, Joseph D., Jr., Lt. Col. 

to Col. 

Meekins, Raymond M., Lt. to 
Maj. 

Reim^, Stewart E., Maj. to 
Brig. Gen. 

1924 Henry. Stephen G., Brig. Gen. 

to My- Gen. 

Lewis, Burton F.. Lt. Col. to 
Col. 

1925 Dunbar, John C., Maj. to Lt. 

Col. 

Franks, John B., Capt. to Col. 

1926 Salmon, I. Chenery, Capt. to 

Maj. 

1927 Auchincloes, Samuel S., Jr., Lt. 

Col. to Cot. 

Cheney, Laurence B., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Sadtler, William F., Lt. Col. to 
Col. 

Whittaker, Alan D.. Jr.. Capt. 
to Maj. 

1928 Rutherford, Francis H., Capt. 

to Maj. 

1929 Zak, Frederick J.. CapL to 3fa;. 

1930 Dixon, Marvin H., Maj. to Li. 

Col. 

Gonxalez, Lawrence N., Lt. 
to Capt. 


1931 Morin, Arsine W., Li. to Maj. 

1932 McGraw, James E., Lt. to Lt. 

Col. 

Northam, Charles £., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Sears. Thomas E., Jr., Lt. to 
Capt. 

1933 Mills, James P., Lt. to Capt. 
1034 Churchill, W. Randolph, Capt. 

to Maj. 

Daleda, Joseph, Capt. to Maj. 
Hammonds, G. Scott, Lt. to 
Capt. 

1935 Altglass, Adam, Lt. to Capt. 
Lane, Stanley M., Lt. to capt. 

1936 Austin. John C., Capt. to Maj. 
Werblin, David A.. Lt. to Capt. 

1037 Albiston, Roger C.. Capt. to 
Maj. 

Dreissigacker, Philip H., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Hobson, Eklw*inL..3rd. Capt. to 
Maj. 

Salny, Jerome £., Capt. to Maj. 
Smedile, Joseph A., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Stem, Harry 8., Jr., Lt. to 
Capt. 

1938 Black. Paul B., Lt. to Capt. 
Bruce. Burton B., Capt. to Lt. 

Col. 

Fisher, Hillary J., Pvt. to T/S 
Gordon, Maurice B., Pvt. to 
Snd Lt. 

Griffin, Gifford, Lt. to Capt. 
McEvoy, Leo C., Jr., Lt. to 
Capt. 

W'hittaker, John W., Lt. to 
Capt. 

1939 Brewster. William S., Lt. to 

Capt. 

Chance, William M., Jr.. Lt. to 
Capt. 

Evans, J. Warren, Lt. to Capt. 
Lomo, Exekiel F., Lt. to Capt. 

1940 Bowman. Thomas P., Snd Lt. 

to Capt. 

Jackson, Kingsbury T., tnd Lt. 
to let Lt. 

Michelson, Louis, Li. to Capt. 
Orpen, J. Harry, Lt. to Capt. 
Scott, Norman R., Lt. to Capt. 
Smith, Oliver K., Lt. to Capt. 

1941 Andino, Jose A., Li. to Capt. 
Fairbrother, Raymond M., Lt. 

to Capt. 

Harris, Cullie B., Lt. to Capt. 
Howard, Donald A., Lt. to 
Capt. 

McNally. David 8 ., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Moody, Herbert R., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Young. Cecil, G.. Cadet to Lt. 

1942 Landes. Herbert D., Jr., Pvt. 

to let Lt. 

V.S.N. 

1901 Bittii^er, Charles, Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1906 Hamner, Edward C., Jr.. 
Comdr. to Capt. 

1908 Ferris, Raymond W., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

1917 Sullivan. William A., Comdr. 
to Ca^. 

1921 Crecca, John D., Comdr. to 

Capt. 

Fowler, Joseph W., Comdr. to 
Cajpt. 

McKee. Andrew I., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

1922 Fish, Howell C., Lt. Comdr. to 

Comdr. 


Hains, Paul W., Comdr. to 
Cap4. 

Hindes, Barrett G., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

Kitts, Willard A., 3d., Comdr. 
to Capt. 

Sexton, Horatio C.. Comdr. to 
Capt. 

Stump, Felix B., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

Durgin, Calvin T., Capt. to 
Rear Adm. 

Woodason, Morton P., Lt. to 
Lt. Cof^r. 

Kirk, William J., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Crist, Marion E., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

Thomas, Norman C., Lt. (J-O-) 
to Lt. 

True, Arnold £., Lt. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 

Wirt*, PaulC., Comdr. to Capt. 
Burke, James H., Ene. to Lt. 
0 - 0 -) 

Bowen, Harold G., Jr., Lt. to 
Lt. Comdr. 

Lewis, I. Rupert, Ene. to Lt. 

ii-0-) 

Baron, Sidney, Mid. to Ene. 
Wagner, Alfred F., Ene. to Lt. 
Wright, David A., Ene. to Lt. 
U-O-) 

West. John A., Jr., Ene. to Lt. 
{j-0‘) 

Lamson, Paul H., Ene. to Lt. 

ij-O-) 

Piecsentkow’ski, Herman A., 
Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 

Ward. Alfred G., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Fleet, John P., £n«. to Lt. (j-O-) 
Bennett. Carter L., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Kline, William £., Ene. to Lt. 
O'.tf.) 

V.S.C.G. 

Davis, Kenneth S., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Walker, Phelps A., Cadet to 
Ene. 

U.S.M.C. 

Lawrance, Charles H., Pvt. to 
Snd Lt. 


RANK NOT PRE¬ 
VIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

1940 Hawes, Harold D., let Lt., 
U.8.A. 

1942 Covitt, Arthur L., Snd Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Gallagher, John F., Snd Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Gleeson, Thomas A., Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Longacre, Arthur M., let Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Pack, Albert B., Lt., U.S.A. 


CASUALTIES 

1933 tl.*atimer, W’illiam J., Copt., 
U.S.A. 

1940 *31006, George R., Lt. Comdr., 
U.S.N. 

1942 ★Kelley, Charles F., Jr., Copt., 
U.S.A.; North Africa, March 
9. 1943. 


# Killed in Action. 


* Died in Service. 

(>o 


t Reported Missing in Action, 




TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN 


For Freedom’s Holy Light 

George C. Kenney ’ll directed 
American Air Forces in the Battle 
of the Bismarck Sea. Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Kenney’s airmen inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on a 22-ship Japanese 
convoy off the coast of New Guinea. 

William A. Sullivan ’17 directed 
salvage operations for the Navy on a 
freighter at a North African port. 
Captain Sullivan, called "one of the 
world’s best salvage men,’’ last spring 
directed the raising of the Normandie. 

Carleton C. Champion, Jr.,’29 
now commands the Norfolk Naval 
Air Station. Holder of two world 
records for high flights in sea and land 
planes. Captain Champion is consid¬ 
ered one of the world’s foremost air¬ 
plane pilots. 

c:jay Zeamer, Jr., ’40 took part 
in a moonlight raid on Japanese air¬ 
dromes in New Guinea. When he had 
finished his bombing. Lieutenant 
Zeamer, a pilot of the Army Air 
Forces, swept low over the water and 
made several strafing passes at a small 
boat. 

C. Arthur A. Fletcher ’41 was 
among the United States pilots who 
smashed the large Japanese convoy in 
the Bismarck &a. According to the 
records of "M.I.T. Men at War,’’ 
Captain Fletcher has been awarded 
more decorations than any other 
Technology Alumnus. 

Professorial Prophecies 

By Samuel C. Prescott ’94, in a 
speech before the members of the 
Boston section of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Refrigeration Engineers. At a 
meeting held at M.!.”!., Professor 
Prescott outlined the future possibili¬ 
ties of the dehydration industry. 

<1, By F. Alexander Magoun’18, in 
a lecture on ’ ‘The Art of Human Rela¬ 
tions,’’ at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Rochester, N.Y. 

By Walter C. Voss’32, in a dis¬ 
cussion of "Building Construction in 
the Post-War Period,” at a meeting 
of the brokers’ board of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Real Estate Exchange. 

By Wyman P. Fiske, staff, in a 
speech on "An Accountant Looks at 
Business Risks,” at a meeting of the 
Detroit chapter of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Cost Accountants. Profes¬ 
sor Fiske is national president of the 
association. 


By Albert A. Schaefer, staff, in 
an address at a luncheon meeting of 
the Aleppo Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine in Boston. Professor Schaefer 
is grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons in Massachusetts. 

Off the Press 

€1 By Members of the Staff of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering 
of M.I.T., Applied Electronics, John 
Wiley-Technology Press, 
d By Thomas C. Desmond ’09, "State 
Governments in War Time,” Chris¬ 
tian Science Nlonitor, March 22. 
d By Alfred P. Morgan ’12, Get¬ 
ting Acquainted with Electricity, Ap>- 
pleton-^ntury. 

d By Max J. Steinberg’ 22 and 
Theodore H. Smith, Economy Loading 
of Power Plants and Electric Systems, 
John Wiley. 

d By Murray F. Gardner ’24 and 
John L. Barnes ’28, Transients in 
Linear Systems, Vol. I, John Wiley, 
d By Henry B. Kane ’24, The Tale 
of the Crow and The Tale of the Pro- 
methea Moth, illustrated by the au¬ 
thor, Alfred A. Knopf, 
d By Edwin A. Boy an ’36, Handbook 
of War Production, McGraw-Hill, 
d By Thomas R. P. Gibb, Jr., ’40, 
Optical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
McGraw-Hill. 

d By Otto Zmeskal’41, Radio- 
graphic Inspection of Metals, Harper, 
d By Karl T. Compton, President, 
"Isaiah Bowman, President of the 
American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, ’ ’ Science, April 2. 

On the Platform 

d Thomas C. Desmond ’09, who 
spoke on the "Ruml Pay-as-You-Go 
Plan for New York State,” at a 
luncheon meeting at the City Club of 
Albany. 

dJoEL A. Goldthwait’20, who 
spoke on the "Controlled Materials 
Plan," before a meeting of the Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, 
d Arthur J. Hartsook’20, who 
spoke on "Chemistry in the Indus¬ 
tries” at Rice Institute. This lecture 
was the sixth in a series on the general 
subject of "Science and Human 
Welfare.” 

d Hermon F. Safford’23, brigadier 
general, who spoke on "Production 
Paces the Allied Nations’ Offensive,” 

(...) 


THE NEWS 


at the annual meeting of the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, 
d Joseph W. Devorss, Jr., ’30, who 
presented an illustrated paper on 
“Structural Rubber for Vibration and 
Impact,” at a joint meeting of the 
Louisiana Engineering Society and 
the New Orleans section of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
d Ronald H. Robnett, staff, who 
presided over a meeting of the Boston 
chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. The subject of 
the meeting was ’’Producing for 
War.” 


DEATHS 

* Mentioned in class notes. 

d Charles T. Main ’76, March 6. 
(See ’09 notes.) 

d Frank A. Page’80, August 19. 
dj. Delano Wood’89, January 19- 
d Charles F. Koch’90, February 17. 
d Richard W. Hale’91, March 5-* 
d William W. Carter’93, March 
2 .* 

d Edward S. Sanderson ’93, Febru¬ 
ary 13.* 

d George A. Nichols ’95, February 
26. 

d Merton A. Holmes ’99, June 16. 
d Harold O. Bosworth ’02, January 
31.* 

d Frank J. Eager’02, February 27 * 
d Sheldon K. Baker’03, July 12.* 
d Charles W. Beverstock'03, March 
13. 

dJ ames M. Gammons ’03, Novem¬ 
ber 2.* 

d Piloyd T. Taylor ’03, January 9 * 
d Henry S. Spaulding ’05, May 8, 
1942.* 

d Robert J. Lyons ’06, January 13. 
d Harry R. CrOhurst’07, March 
12 . 

d Lester D. Poore ’10, June 14. 
d Stanley M. Burroughs’ ll, March 

25. 

d Roland B. Wells’ ll, March 11. 
d Otto W. Fick’14, August 2. 
d Frederic A. Baker’19, March 

26. 

d Joseph P. Lawler ’20, February 
15.* 

d Israel L. Goverman’22, February 
10 . 

d Edmund T. Allen ’23, February 
18.* 

d Parker Morell’28, March 17. 
d Luther W. Kites’38, March 27- 




TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


M.I.T. MEN AT WAR 


Up to April 8 over 4,100 Institute Alumni, including 15 Admirals and 50 Generals, were recorded as being in the 
active military or naval services of the United Nations, and 16 had already been officially decorated. New addi¬ 
tions this month include Rear Adm. Calvin T. Durgin ’25, Brig. Gen. George F. Lull ’21, Brig. Gen. Don G. 
Shingler ’21, and Brig. Gen. Stewart E. Reimel ’23. 

Additions and corrections to the listings which have previously appeared, beginning with the issue of November, 
1942, will continue to be published in future issues of The Review. As a matter of convenience, promotions and 
corrections in tire rank previously given are grouped under a single heading, “Changes in Rank.” The Review 
Editors are greatly indebted to the many Alumni and other readers who are continuing to co-operate so helpfully 
in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commi.ssion which they note in these listings. 


NEW DECORATIONS 

1927 Glantsberg, Frederic E.. C(A., 
U.S.A.. Altec Eagle — 
(Mexico). 

1934 Kiefer. Dixie, Comdr.. U.S.N.. ^ 
Diatinguiahed Service Croee 
and Navy Croaa for extraor¬ 
dinary heroism at the time 
of the ainking of the U.8.8. 
Yorktovm. 

1938 Guttel, John, Li., U.S.A.. Air 

Medal "in recognition of his 
courageous, fearleea service" 
by Lt. Gen. George C. Ken¬ 
ney '11 —South Pacific. 

1939 Morrill, Manning C., Li., 

U.S.A., Purple Heart — 
North Africa. 

1940 DiGlannantonio, Edmond P., 

Li., U.S.N., Purple Heart 
— U.S.S. FiTicenne# in South 
Pacific. 

1942 Bennett, Carter L., Li. Comdr. 

U.S.N., Silver Star — 
awarded for participation in 
destroying 1^,000 tons of 
enemy merchant shipping in 
submarine warfare. 

NEW LISTINGS 

U.S.A. 

1901 Johnson, Carl F.. Maj. 

1913 Wood, Charlee H., Capt. 

1919 Marshall, Harold F., Maj.^ 

1921 Turkel, Sidney, T/6G 
Wirt, WiUiston, Chaplain 

1922 Mowry, Charles E., Capi. 

1923 Southard, George H., (fapt. 

1924 Estiil, HarT>’ F., Maj. 

192fi Capone. Edmund P.. Maj. 

Johnson, Richard Vi,, 2nd Li. 
Lane, A. Howard, Capt. 

1927 Silverman, Dave. Sgt. 

1928 Dimock, Dexter W., Lt. 
Richheimer, Charlee E.. lat Li. 

1930 Bisson. Reginald A., Capt. 
Howe, Walter D., 

1931 Coyne, John B., M/^t. 
Humiston, Elliot F., Lt. 
Robbins, Charles, Capt. 

1932 Cox. Gardner, Capi, 

Demas, James N., i»t Li. 
Lowery, G. Arthur, Lt. 

1933 Cirffcy, Philip J., lot Lt. 

Hughes, George E., Capt. 
Lockman, Edward L., l$i Lt. 
Sann, Edward W., Jr., lot Lt. 

1934 Born, Christian E., Capt. 

Main, William R., Capt. 

1935 Hakala, Ephraim O., Pwt. 
Kevorkian. George R., Lt. 

1937 de Raismes, Goodwin. Capt. 
Dodge, Cleon C.. Capt. 

Lappin, Leo J.. Lt. 

Ricks. William T.. Jr., tst Lt. 
Whitney. David J., 2nd Lt. 
Wing, Walton M., T/Sgt. 

1938 Bnineau, Armand L., 

D’Angelo, Joseph E., lat Lt. 
Henderson, Richard, Lt. 

1939 Finlay. Roswell L., Lt. 

Quint, Arthur S.. 2nd Lt. 

1940 McCabe, Arthur P.. Lt. 

1941 Berezow, Jacob, Pvt. 

Crane, I>eon. tat Lt. 

Foster, Raymond C., Capt. 
Francis. Arthur 8., Jr., Copf. 
Moffat. David D., Jr.. Lt. 
Robson, Charlee D., Lt. 

1942 Davison, John P., PW. 

Hotte, Alphonse P. L.. Cadet 
latns, John D.. 2nd Lt. 


I>ewkowici, Thaddeue B. 
McCarthy, William J., Lt. 
Myrick, John B., Pvt. 

Rice, William L., 2nd Lt. 
Rines, Robert H., 2nd Lt. 
Stein, Marvin N., Pvt. 

V.S.N. 

1914 Braff, Max M., Lt. Comdr. 
1922 Didisheim, Frank M.. Lt. 

1925 Greatwood, H. Rwce. Lt. 

1930 Bockius, Robert W., Capt. 
Dwight, Charles T., Lt. 

Poole. Harry W\, Lt. Comdr. 
Thompson, Harlon S., Lt. 

1931 Deake, Standish, Lt. 0.9>) 
Matthews, Francis D., Lt. (j.g.) 

1932 Ghiglione, Angelo F., Lt. 

1934 Fleming. Edward S., Lt. Comdr. 

Putnam, Neil F., Lt. (j.g.)' 

1936 Thompson, Donald C.. Ena. 

1937 Healey, Charles F., Ena. 
Mank, Sidney. Lt. (y.(7<) 

1938 Englander, Robert A.. Eru. 
Howe, Richard H., 2/C P.O. 

1939 Chapin, Stuart F., Jr., Ena. 

1940 Church, Robert T., Ena. 
Robbins, Arthur W’., Ena. 

1941 Chandler, Cedric L.. A/S 

1942 Greenberg, David F., Ena. 
Minevitch. Lisa, A/S 
Saathoff, George T.. Ena. 

U.S.C.G, 

1902 Borden, Norman E., Lt. 

CHANGES IN RANK 

U.S.A. 

1911 Richmond. Carl G., Lt. Col. to 
Col. 

1916 Bagby, Ralph B., Maj. to Col. 

1921 Lull, George F., Col. to Brig. 

Oen. 

Phaneuf, Victor 8.. Capt. to 
Maj. 

Shingler, Don G.. Col. to Brig. 
Gen. 

1922 Brokaw, Charles E., Maj. to 

Lt. Col. 

Silverman, Abraham G., Lt. 
Col. to Col. 

1923 Arthur, Joseph D.. Jr., Lt. Col. 

to Col. 

Meekins, Raymond M., Lt. to 
Maj. 

Reimel, Stewart E., Maj. to 
Brig. Gen. 

1924 Henr>’. Stephen G., Brig. Gen. 

to Miu. Gen, 

Lewis, Burton F., Lt. Col. to 
Col. 

1925 Dunbar, John C., Maj. to Lt. 

Col. 

Franks, John B., Capt. to Col. 

1926 ^Imon, I. Chenery, Capt. to 

Maj. 

1927 Auchincloss, Samuel S., Jr.. Lt. 

Col. to Col. 

Cheney. Laurence B., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Sad tier. William F., Lt. Col. to 
Cd. 

Whittaker, Alan D.. Jr., Capt. 
to Maj. 

1928 Rutherford, Francis H., Capt. 

to Maj. 

1929 Zak, Frederick J.. CapL to 3faJ. 

1930 Dixon. Marvin H., Afa;. to Lt. 

Col. 

Gonsalez. I>awrence N., Li. 
to Capt. 


1931 Morin, Arsine W., Lt. to Maj. 

1932 McGraw, James E., Lt. to Lt. 

Col. 

Northam, Charles E., Lt. to 

Capt. 

Sears, Thomas E., Jr., Lt. to 
Capt. 

1933 Mills, James P.. Lt. to Capt. 

1934 Churchill, W. Randolph, (/apt. 

to Maj. 

Daleda, Joseph, Capt. to Maj. 
Hammonds, G. Scott, Lt. to 
Capt. 

1935 Altglass, Adam, Lt. to Capi. 
Lane. Stanley M., Lt. to Capt. 

1936 Austin, John C., Capt. to Maj. 
Werblin, David A., Lt. to Capt. 

1937 Albiston, Roger C.. Capt. to 

Afo;. 

Dreissigacker, Philip H.. Lt. to 
Capt. 

HobMn, Edwin L., 3rd, Capt. to 
Afoj. 

Salny, Jerome E., Capt. to Maj. 
Smedile, Joseph A., Capt. to 
Maj. 

Stem, Harry 8., Jr.. Lt. to 
Capt. 

1938 Black, Paul B., Lt. to Capt. 
Bruce, Burton B.. Capt. to Lt. 

Col. 

Fisher, Hillary J., Pvt. to T/8 
Gordon. Maurice B., Pvt. to 
2nd Lt. 

Griffin, Gifford. Lt. to Capt. 
McEvoy, Leo C., Jr., Lt. to 
Capt. 

W'hittaker, John W., Lt. to 
Capt. 

1939 Brewster. William 8 ., Lt. to 

Capt. 

Chance, William M., Jr., Lt. to 

Capt. 

Evans. J. Warren, Lt. to Capt. 
Losco, Esekiel F., Lt. to Capt. 

1940 Bowman, Thomas P.. 2nd Lt. 

to Capt. 

Jackson, Kingsbury T.. 2nd Lt. 
to lat Lt. 

Michelson, Louis, Lt. to Capt. 
Orpen, J. Harry, Lt. to Capt. 
Scott, Norman R., Lf. to Capt. 
Smith, Oliver K., Lt. to Cad- 

1941 Andino, Jose A., Lt. to Capt. 
Fairbrother, Raymond M., Lt. 

to Capt. 

Harris, Cullie B.. Lt. to Capt. 
Howard. Donald A.. Lt. to 
Capt. 

McNally. David 8 ., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Moody, Herbert R.. Lt. to 
Capt. 

Young. Cecil, G., Cadet to Lt. 

1942 Landes. Herbert D., Jr., Pvt. 

to tat Lt. 

V.S.N. 

1901 Bitti^er, Charles. Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1906 Hamner, Edward C., Jr., 
Comdr. to Capt. 

1908 Ferris, Raymond W., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

1917 Sullivan. William A., Comdr. 
to Capt. 

1921 Crecca, John D., Comdr. to 

Capt. 

Fowler, Joseph W., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

McKee, Andrew I., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

1922 Fish. HoweU C.. Li. Comdr. to 

Comdr, 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1928 

1929 
1931 

1934 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 


1941 

1942 


1922 

1940 

1942 


Hains, Paul W., Comdr. to 

Cad- 

Hindcs, Barrett G., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

Kitts. Willard A., 3d., Comdr. 
to Co^. 

Sexton, Horatio C., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

Stump, Felix B., Comdr. to 
Ca^t. 

Durgm, Calvin T., Capt. to 
Rear Adm. 

WoodasoQ, Morton P., Lt. to 
Lt. Comdr. 

Kirk, William J., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Crist, Marion E., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

Thomas, Norman C., Lt. (j.g.) 
to Lt. 

True, Arnold E., Lt. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 

Wirti, Paul C., Comdr. to Capt. 
Burke, James H., Ena. to Lt. 
(J-g-) 

Bowen, Harold G., Jr., Lt. to 
Lt. Comdr. 

Lewis, I. Rupert, Ena. to Lt. 

(j-g-) 

Baron, Sidney, Mid. to Ena. 
Wagner, Alfred F., Ena. to Lt. 
W’right, David A., Ena. to Lt. 
(j-g-) 

West, John A., Jr., Ena. to Lt. 

(j-g) 

Lamson, Paul H., Ena. to Lt. 

(j-g) 

Piecsentkowski, Herman A., 
Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 

Wa^, Alfred G., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Fleet, John P.. Ena. to Lt. (j.g.) 
Bennett, Carter L., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Kline, William E., Ena. to Lt. 

(j-g) 

V.S.C.G. 

Davis, Kenneth 8., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Walker. Phelps A., Cadet to 
Ena. 

U.S.M.C. 

Lawrance, Charles H., Pvt. to 
2nd Lt. 


RANK NOT PRE¬ 
VIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

1940 Hawes, Harold D., lat Lt., 
U.S.A. 

1942 Covitt, Arthur L., 2nd Lt., 
U.8.A. 

Gallagher, John F., 2nd Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Gleeson, Thomas A., Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Longacre. Arthur M., tat Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Pack, Albert B., Lt., U.S.A. 


CASUALTIES 

1933 t Latimer. William J., Capt., 
U.S.A. 

1940 * 81006 , George R., Lf. Comdr., 
U.8.N. 

1942 ★Kelley, Charles F., Jr., Capt., 
U.S.A.; North Africa, March 
9, 1943. 


■k Killed in Action. 


* Died in Service. 

C‘0 


t Reported Missing in Action. 





TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN THE NEWS 


For Freedom’s Holy Light 

<1, George C. Kenney T1 directed 
American Air Forces in the Battle 
of the Bismarck Sea. Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Kenney’s airmen inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on a 22-ship Japanese 
convoy off the coast of New Guinea. 
<[ William A. Sullivan ’17 directed 
salvage operations for the Navy on a 
freighter at a North African port. 
Captain Sullivan, called "one of the 
world’s best salvage men,’ ’ last spring 
directed the raising of the Normandie. 
<1, Carleton C. Champion, Jr., ’29 
now commands the Norfolk Naval 
Air Station. Holder of two world 
records for high flights in sea and land 
planes. Captain Champion is consid¬ 
ered one or the world’s foremost air¬ 
plane pilots. 

CjAY Zeamer, Jr., ’40 took part 
in a moonlight raid on Japanese air¬ 
dromes in New Guinea. When he had 
finished his bombing. Lieutenant 
Zeamer, a pilot of the Army Air 
Forces, swept low over the water and 
made several strafing passes at a small 
boat. 

C Arthur A. Fletcher ’41 was 
among the United States pilots who 
smashed the large Japanese convoy in 
the Bismarck &a. According to the 
records of "M.I.T. Men at War,” 
Captain Fletcher has been awarded 
more decorations than any other 
Technology Alumnus. 

Professorial Prophecies 

CL By Samuel C. Prescott ’94, in a 
speech before the members of the 
Boston section of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Refrigeration Engineers. At a 
meeting held at M.I.T., Professor 
Prescott outlined the future possibili¬ 
ties of the dehydration industry. 

CL By F. Alexander Magoun’18, in 
a lecture on ’ ‘The Art of Human Rela¬ 
tions,’’ at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Rochester, N.Y. 

CL By Walter C. Voss’32, in a dis¬ 
cussion of "Building Construction in 
the Post-War Period,’’ at a meeting 
of the brokers’ board of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Real Estate Exchange. 

CL By Wyman P. Fiske, staff, in a 
speech on "An Accountant Looks at 
Business Risks,” at a meeting of the 
Detroit chapter of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Cost Accountants. Profes¬ 
sor Fiske is national president of the 
association. 


CL By Albert A. Schaefer, staff, in 
an address at a luncheon meeting of 
the Aleppo Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine in Boston. Professor Schaefer 
is grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons in Massachusetts. 

Off the Press 

CL By Members of the Staff of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering 
of M.I.T., Applied Electronics, John 
Wiley-Technology Press. 

CL By Thomas C. Desmond ’09, “State 
Governments in War Time,” Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor, March 22. 

CL By Alfred P. Morgan’12, Get¬ 
ting Acquainted with Electricity, Ap- 
pleton-Century. 

CL By Max J. Steinberg’ 22 and 
Theodore H. Smith, Economy Loading 
of Power Plants and Electric Systems, 
John Wiley. 

CL By Murray F. Gardner ’24 and 
John L. Barnes ’28, Transients in 
Linear Systems, Vol. I, John Wiley. 

CL By Henry B. Kane’24, The Tale 
of the Crow and The Tale of the Pro- 
methea Moth, illustrated by the au¬ 
thor, Alfred A. Knopf. 

CL By Edwin A. Boy an ’36, Handbook 
of War Production, McGraw-Hill. 

^ By Thomas R. P. Gibb, Jr.,’40, 
Optical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
McGraw-Hill. 

CL By Otto Zmeskal’41, Radio¬ 
graphic Inspection of Metals, Harper. 

Cl By Karl T. Compton, President, 
"Isaiah Bowman, President of the 
American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, ’ ’ Science, April 2. 

On the Platform 

CL Thomas C. Desmond ’09, who 
spoke on the "Ruml Pay-as-You-Go 
Plan for New York State,” at a 
luncheon meeting at the City Club of 
Albany. 

CL Joel A. Goldthwait’20, who 
spoke on the "Controlled Materials 
Plan,” before a meeting of the Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 

CL Arthur J. Hartsook’20, who 
spoke on "Chemistry in the Indus¬ 
tries” at Rice Institute. This lecture 
was the sixth in a series on the general 
subject of "Science and Human 
Welfare.” 

CL Hermon F. SArFORD’23, brigadier 
general, who spoke on "Production 
Paces the Allied Nations’ Offensive,” 

(ill) 


at the annual meeting of the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

CL Joseph W. Devorss, Jr., ’30, who 
presented an illustrated paper on 
"Structural Rubber for Vibration and 
Impact,” at a joint meeting of the 
Louisiana Engineering Society and 
the New Orleans section of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
CL Ronald H. Robnett, staff, who 
presided over a meeting of the Boston 
chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. The subject of 
the meeting was “Producing for 
War.” 


DEATHS 

* Mentioned in class notes. 

^Charles T. Main ’76, March 6. 
(See ’09 notes.) 

CL Frank A. Page’80, August 19- 
CL J. Delano Wood’89, January 19. 
CL Charles F. Koch ’90, February 17. 
CL Richard W. Hale’91, March 5-* 
CL William W. Carter’93, March 
2 .* 

CL Edward S. Sanderson ’93, Febru¬ 
ary 13.* 

CL George A. Nichols ’95, February 
26. 

CL Merton A. Holmes’99, June 16. 
CL Harold O. Bosworth’02, January 
31.* 

CL Frank J. Eager ’02, February 27 * 
CL Sheldon K. Baker ’03, July 12.* 
CL Charles W. Beverstock ’03, March 
13. 

CL James M. Gammons ’03, Novem¬ 
ber 2.* 

CL Floyd T. Taylor ’03, January 9 * 
CL Henry S. Spaulding ’05, May 8, 
1942.* 

CL Robert J. Lyons’06, January 13. 
CL Harry R. CrOhurst’07, March 
12 . 

CL Lester D. Poore ’10, June 14. 

CL Stanley M. Burroughs’11, March 

25. 

CL Roland B. Wells ’ll, March 11. 
CL Otto W. Fick’ 14, Au^st 2. 

CL Frederic A. Baker 19, March 

26. 

CL Joseph P. Lawler ’20, February 
15* 

CL Israel L. Goverman’22, February 
10 . 

CL Edmund T. Allen ’23, February 
18.* 

CL Parker Morell’28, March 17. 

CL Luther W. Kites ’38, March 27. 




TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 

M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey 

Club officers and members of the execu¬ 
tive committee met on March 9 at the 
Newark Athletic Club to formulate plans 
for spring meetings. Those present were 
Warren H. Dolben ’30, President, George 
M. Warner’91, Gordon G. Holbrook TO, 
Maxwell K. Burckett'21, George A. 
Chutter'21, Frederick E. Kowarsky'21, 
Charles P. McHugh'26, Newton S. Fos- 
ter’28, Newman H. Drake’30, Walter L. 
Wise, Jr.,’34, John H. Francis'35, and 
James M. Gillis’38. 

Through the kindness of Gordon Hol¬ 
brook, works manager, plans were made 
for 75 Alumni to witness in March the 
launching of two destroyers at the Fed¬ 
eral Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com¬ 
pany. 

Newman Drake, our Vice-president, 
who is in charge of the spring party, has 
been busy lining up talent for the party, 
scheduled for about May 1. President 
Dolben announced that the Club would 
actively participate in the annual drive 
of the M.I.T. Alumni Fund, Contribu¬ 
tions of the Club’s active members will 
be credited to the Club. — Newton S. 
Foster ’28, Secretary, 73 Daniel Avenue, 
Rutherford, N.J. John M. Keck ’23, 
Membership Secretary, ISSl Bloomfield Ave¬ 
nue, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Technolo^ Club of New York 

Applications for membership have been 
received from James R. Spalding’17, who 
is with the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company, 30 East 42d Street, New York 
City, and from William LeRoy Searles’23, 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 10 East 
40th Street, New York. 

We were recently honored by a visit 
from James E. Barlow ’05, who was en 
route to Washington. The old-timers will 
remember Jimmie, who was treasurer of 
the Club for years when we were at our 
old location. He was a popular and very 
active member. He complimented us on 
our present arrangement and said that he 
would like to spend more time at the 
Club. Mr. Barlow is at present, and has 
for many years past, been city manager of 
the city of Portland, Maine. 

The clubhouse is now open to lady 

f uests of the members at four o’clock on 
hursdays. The front lounge, the hall, 
and the front dining room are set aside for 
that purpose. The evening papers are 
movea to the library, and the breakfast 
room and the grill remain for the use of 
the male membership exlcusively. This 
change was made for two purposes: It 
answers in part the demand for admission 


of ladies to the clubhouse on a day when 
it is most likely to be of real benefit to the 
members and in a manner which will least 
inconvenience those who do not wish to 
take advantage of the innovation. We 
hope that it will substantially increase 
the Club’s business. 

All M.I.T. Alumni in uniform, whether 
members of the Club or not, are cordially 
invited to use the club facilities on a cash 
basis whenever they are in New York. 
Whether for lunch or for dinner, or to 
stay overnight, they are always welcome. 

We regret to report the death of James 
A. Emery’93 on February 23. Mr. Emeir 
was a vice-president and director of Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Inc., consulting engi¬ 
neers of 39 Broadway, New York City. 
During his lifetime work as an engineer, 
he served as a consultant on railroad, sub¬ 
way, and streetcar constructions all over 
the country. — William D. Neuberg ’17, 
Secretary, 24 East 39th Street, New York, 
N.Y. William L. Keplinger, Jr.,’24, 
Publicity Committee, care of Johns-Man- 
ville, 22 East 40th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

M.I.T. Club of Central New York 

Because almost everyone is busy with 
war work, we have not attempted to hold 
regular monthly meetings. We have 
adopted the policy of having a meeting 
when some particularly worth-while oc¬ 
casion arises. 

On November 30, we had a dinner in 
honor of Dean A. Fales’14, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Automotive Engineering at the 
Institute. Afterward we attended a meet¬ 
ing which he addressed on “Motoring —• 
Present and Future.” In addition to the 
guest of honor, 15 attended the dinner 
and had a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

On March 18, there were 18 present at 
a dinner meeting at which William E. 
Kirwan, director of the New York State 
police laboratory, gave a convincing dem¬ 
onstration of the effectiveness of the lie 
detector now being used by his organiza¬ 
tion. The subdraft-aged son of one of our 
members blushed for shame as the in¬ 
exorable milliammeter divulged the dread 
secret that the hidden card in his pocket 
bore the number "10.” — Theodore E. 
SiMONTON ’24, Secretary, University Build¬ 
ing, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

The Society met as usual on the 4th 
Thursday, February 25, at the Y.W.C.A., 
17th and K streets, at 5:30 p.m., with 
Merton L. Emerson’04 presiding. Our 
speaker was Stuart C. Godfrey’07, a 
brigadier general and air engineer of the 
Army Air Forces. He told some of his re¬ 
cent experiences overseas, describing field 
airdromes in modern war. Since the talk 

Civ) 


was given with the understanding that no 
reporters were to be present, your Review 
Swretary refrains from comment except 
to remark that the talk was most inter¬ 
esting. 

After the enjoyable dinner, Proctor 
Dougherty’97 was called upon to intro¬ 
duce some of the outstanding personages 
present. The attendance of 106 Alumni 
and guests is a good indication of how the 
Society is growing. — M. Waldo Keyes 
’28, Executive Secretary, 6514 Brennon 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. William K. 
MacMahon’22, Review Secretary, Rosslyn 
Gas Company, 3240 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 

CLASS NOTES 

1877 

Not only the members of ’77 but others 
also will be interested in the lettets that 
have passed between your Secretary and 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury. On March 9, your Class Secre¬ 
tary wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Morgenthau: "The ’Minuteman’ of Con¬ 
cord, Mass., has played such an important 
part in urging the purchases of United 
States war bonds for victory that I am 
venturing to bring to your attention a 
fact in regard to the statue that may not 
have been known to you. 

“Charles Judson Colgan, a member of 
the Class of 1877 of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, posed for the 
torso and legs of the statue, which was 
designed by Daniel French, a Technology 
man of the Class of 1871. The head and 
face of the statue were French’s own 
conception. 

“Recently certain members of the Class 
of 1877 met at the Hotel Statler in Boston 
to celebrate at a luncheon their 66th anni¬ 
versary after graduation. (The youngest 
present had passed his 86th birthday.) 
We were proud and gratified that our 
Class had contributed so signally to the 
appeal for funds in these tense and trying 
times. 

“The ’Minuteman' is worthy of the 
publicity given to it by the many million 
reproductions which have been made.” 

The following reply was written on 
March 17 by Peter H. Odegard, assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury: “Secre¬ 
tary Morgenthau has asked me to thank 
you for your letter giving the information 
that one of your classmates at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology was the 
model for the statue which so successfully 
symbolizes the war savings program. 

“He is very much interested, as we all 
are, to know about Mr. Colgan’s part in 
the creation of the ’Minuteman,’ and he 
wishes to congratulate the Class of ’77 
for its contribution to what is proving to 
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be the most extensive popular-financing 
program of all time.” 

The Class Secretary regrets that he did 
not know at the time of our 66th reunion 
that on January 24, only six days before 
our meeting, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Wood of Baltimore celebrated their 39th 
wedding anniversary. They would surely 
have appreciated a message of felicitation 
from us. — George W. Kittredge, Sec- 
ntary, 592 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

1888 

On and after May 1, your Secretary ex¬ 
pects to be on Chebeague Island, Maine, 
his summer home, where he will super¬ 
vise the planting of peas, lettuce, carrots, 
corn, potatoes, and 13 other kinds of 
vegetables in his garden, which is 100 feet 
long and 75 feet wide. The soldiers en¬ 
camped near by should keep off the enemy 
as well as the crows and pheasants, which 
created havoc last year. 

On March 11, Ellison C. Means of Ash¬ 
land, Ky., wrote the following letter from 
Lakeland, Fla.; “Mrs. Means and I cele¬ 
brated our golden wedding anniversary 
on October 5 in our home at Ashland, Ky. 
Our daughter surprised us by inviting a 
number of our friends and kinsfolk. 

"Our son, John R., is in North Africa. 
He was in France in 1918 as a private. 
He volunteered a year ago and was com¬ 
missioned a captain. In November he was 
made a major and was sent over in 
December with a group of the Air Forces. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 

1921. 

“We have a granddaughter, who was 
graduated from Smith in 1942, and will 
probably be making war maps in San 
Antonio, Texas, this summer. Her mother 
was graduated from Smith in 1916. . . . 
I have not met any ’88 men for quite a 
number of years. I was graduated from 
golf two years ago." 

Ladd, in Tulsa, Okla., says that he has 
a great-grandson, born recently, who 
gains eight ounces daily. If he keeps this 
up, he will equal his great-grandfather's 
210 pounds — Ladd’s fighting and foot¬ 
ball weight in 1887. 

Deacon Smith commuted from North 
Hampton, N.H., to Boston and return 
each day for over four years. He traveled 
over 84 thousand miles. He is credited 
with a trip to Washington, D.C., to 
attend the November-December meeting 
of the Washington Society of the M.I.T., 
but according to the following letter he 
did not attend this meeting; "I don’t 
wonder you were surprised to see my 
name heading the list of names at Wash¬ 
ington, for in fact I was myself surprised. 
As a matter of fact, I wasn’t there. I am 
still puzzled as to how my name happened 
to be on the list. 

"You may have seen the notice of the 
death of the widow of our classmate 
J. C. T. Baldwin. 

"This winter I am leading a very quiet 
life, attending to the duties of my various 
town offices — tax collector, school 
treasurer, library trustee, and treasurer of 
trust funds. This is about all I do, except 
that our church treasurer has gone into 


the service, and I have taken up those 
duties again. A few years ago I laid them 
down after serving as church treasurer for 
50 years.” 

Our Class President, Ned Webster, is 
helping the war effort by building TNT 
plants and arsenals. He is also boosting 
morale by running the only major flower 
show in the United States this year. This 
is the fourth war during which the show 
has been given. The following excerpt is 
from an article in the Boston Herald: "Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster, president of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Horticultural Society ... is 
enthusiastic over the prospects of this 
year’s show, which will take place in 
spite of wartime difficulties. The only 
major flower show to be held in the 
United States this year, it will take place 
in Horticultural Hall. ...” 

Before going to Maine, the Secretary is 
planning to go to Pass-a-Grille, Fla., for a 
few weeks to visit his daughter, who is 
the wife of Lieutenant Commander E. C. 
Mayer of the Navy. — Bertrand R. T. 
Collins, Secretary, Chebeague Island, 
Maine. Sanford E. Thompson, Assistant 
Secretary, The Thompson and Lichtner 
Company, Inc., 620 Newbury Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

1889 

Schuyler and Mrs. Hazard celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 
at their home, 318 ^uth Main Street, 
Albion, N.Y., on February 15. On receiv¬ 
ing news of the affair, the Secretary sent 
congratulations in the name of the Class, 
and he herewith repeats them. 

Welles and Mrs. Bosworth were in 
Boston recently, both looking extremely 
fit. The address of Howard B. Emery is 
now 411 Grove Street, North, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla. William B. Willim's address 
is Southton, Texas. 

Parker Fiske has handed the Secretary 
the following letter which he received 
from James P. Gilbert, whose address is 
Still River, Mass.: “I was much pleased 
to think that you had rememberea me so 
pleasantly. Yes, I still wear a mustache 
and I think you’d know me if we met. 
I am sorry to hear that you have been 
more or less laid up for some time, but I 
am glad you are enough better to attend 
to business. I had the misfortune to have 
a slight shock the first of last July, and 
still have a good deal of trouble with my 
right side, so I draw on Mrs. Gilbert for 
all my writing. You remember that I 
went west after graduation, and since my 
return to Massachusetts I have been able 
to attend very few of our class doings, but 
it is pleasant to hear from you and know 
that you are still in the ring. If you are 
in touch with any of the boys, please re¬ 
member me to them. Mrs. Gilbert re¬ 
ceived the order of ’Stix.’ It was kind of 
you to suggest sending her some ’scraps,’ 
which will probably come in a separate 
package.” 

The Secretary was interested to learn 
from Parker Fiske of the success he has 
had with “Fire Magic Fiskelor Stix.” 
He has shipped them to every state in the 
Union and to Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and many other countries. He estimates 


that a million people have enjoyed this 
attractive little invention. — Walter H. 
Kilham, Secretary, 126 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1891 

Richard W. Hale died on March 3 at 
Dover, Mass. He had been on our class 
list, but only went to Technology for a 
short time. He expressed interest in our 
Class and M.I.T., however; he replied to 
our letters; and he once wrote: ”I am 
always glad to pay my part and keep up 
with my old friends in the Class.” The 
following is taken from the Boston Her¬ 
ald: "Richard Walden Hale, 71, dis¬ 
tinguished attorney, public official and 
author, died ... at his home in Dover 
after a brief illness. He was senior member 
of the law firm of Hale and Dorr at 60 
State street. . . . 

"In the field of public affairs he held 
posts as a member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and was United States com¬ 
missioner for 18 years. He also held civic 
posts in Dover and Bar Harbor, Me., 
where he made his summer home. A de¬ 
fender of free speech and public expres¬ 
sion, he was vice-president of the Ford 
Hall Forum and active in its affairs, and 
treasurer of the Old South Association. 
He was secretary of the Bar Association 
of this city and a member of its council. 

"In addition to numerous magazine 
articles, he was the author of two books: 
‘The Dreyfus Case’ and ’The Letters of 
Warwick Greene.’ 

"He was born in Milton, the son of 
George Sillsbee Hale and Ellen (Sever) 
Hale, of a family that came to this 
country in the middle of the 17th century. 
He was educated at Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Harvard, and Har¬ 
vard Law School. He became a member of 
the bar in 1895, with the firm of Hale 
and Fiske, which later became Hale and 
Grinnell, then Hale, Grinnell and Swaim, 
and finally Hale and Dorr. He leaves his 
widow, the former Mary Newbold Patter¬ 
son of Dover, and a son, Richard Walden 
Hale, Jr., of Chicago.” 

A class dinner was held on March 5 at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston. Because of 
short notice, invitations were sent only 
to those near Boston. The following 
attended: Barnes, Bradlee, Brown, Clark, 
Colburn, Cole, Damon, Fiske, Holmes, 
Howard, Tappan, Wilder, and Young. 
We heard from most of those who were 
notified. Among those who could not 
attend but sent their best wishes were 
Hatch, Forbes, Dana, Earl, Ryder, Wil¬ 
son, Mansfield, and White. Forbes is 
improving all the time, although he is 
still at home. He says he will be with us 
in June. Dana has not been feeling right 
and thought he had better not come. 
Ryder was also at home with a cold and 
sinus trouble. Hartley White replied 
from Mount Dora, Fla., where he is 
spending the winter. That makes at 
least four who have been in Florida — 
White, Douglass, Bowen, and Walker. 

The Algonquin Club treated us in a 
most satisfactory manner, as usual, and 
all those present seemed well and hearty. 
Colburn says he has his shop going well 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 

M.I.T. Cluh of Northern 
New Jersey 

Club officers and members of the execu¬ 
tive committee met on March 9 at the 
Newark Athletic Club to formulate plans 
for spring meetings. Those present were 
Warren H. Dolben’30, President, George 
M. Warner'91, Gordon G. Holbrook'10, 
Maxwell K. Burckett’21, George A. 
Chutter’21, Frederick E. Kowarsky’21, 
Charles P. McHugh'26, Newton S. Fos- 
ter'28, Newman H. Drake'30, Walter L. 
Wise, Jr.,'34, John H. Francis'35, and 
James M. Gillis'38. 

Through the kindness of Gordon Hol¬ 
brook, works manager, plans were made 
for 75 Alumni to witness in March the 
launching of two destroyers at the Fed¬ 
eral Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com¬ 
pany. 

Newman Drake, our 'Vice-president, 
who is in charge of the spring party, has 
been busy lining up talent for the party, 
scheduled for about May 1. President 
Dolben announced that the Club would 
actively participate in the annual drive 
of the M.I.T. Alumni Fund. Contribu¬ 
tions of the Club's active members will 
be credited to the Club. — Newton S. 
Foster '28, Secretary, 73 Daniel Avenue, 
Rutherford, N.J. John M. Keck '23, 
Membership Secretary, ICTI Bloomfield Ave¬ 
nue, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Technolo^ Club of New York 

Applications for membership have been 
received from James R. Spalding'17, who 
is with the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company, 30 East 42d Street, New York 
City, and from William LeRoy Searles '23, 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 10 East 
40th Street, New York. 

We were recently honored by a visit 
from James E. Barlow'05, who was en 
route to Washington. The old-timers will 
remember Jimmie, who was treasurer of 
the Club for years when we were at our 
old location. He was a popular and very 
active member. He complimented us on 
our present arrangement and said that he 
would like to spend more time at the 
Club. Mr. Barlow is at present, and has 
for many years past, been city manager of 
the city of Portland, Maine. 

The clubhouse is now open to lady 
guests of the members at four o'clock on 
Thursdays. The front lounge, the hall, 
and the front dining room are set aside for 
that purpose. The evening papers are 
movea to the library, and the breakfast 
room and the grill remain for the use of 
the male membership exlcusively. This 
change was made for two purposes; It 
answers in part the demand for admission 


of ladies to the clubhouse on a day when 
it is most likely to be of real benefit to the 
members and in a manner which will least 
inconvenience those who do not wish to 
take advantage of the innovation. We 
hope that it will substantially increase 
the Club's business. 

All M.I.T. Alumni in uniform, whether 
members of the Club or not, are cordially 
invited to use the club facilities on a cash 
basis whenever they are in New York. 
Whether for lunch or for dinner, or to 
stay overnight, they are always welcome. 

'We regret to report the death of James 
A. Emery'93 on February 23. Mr. Emerv 
was a vice-president and director of Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Inc., consulting engi¬ 
neers of 39 Broadway, New York City. 
During his lifetime work as an engineer, 
he served as a consultant on railroad, sub¬ 
way, and streetcar constructions all over 
thecountry. —■ William D. Neuberg'17, 
Secretary, 24 East 39th Street, New York, 
N.Y. William L. Keplinger, Jr., '24, 
Publicity Committee, care of Johns-Man- 
ville, 22 East 40th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

M.I.T. Club of Central New York 

Because almost everyone is busy with 
war work, we have not attempted to hold 
regular monthly meetings. We have 
adopted the policy of having a meeting 
when some particularly worth-while oc¬ 
casion arises. 

On November 30, we had a dinner in 
honor of Dean A. Fales '14, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Automotive Engineering at the 
Institute. Afterward we attended a meet¬ 
ing which he addressed on “Motoring — 
Present and Future." In addition to the 
guest of honor, 15 attended the dinner 
and had a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

On March 18, there were 18 present at 
a dinner meeting at which William E. 
Kirwan, director of the New York State 
police laboratory, gave a convincing dem¬ 
onstration of the effectiveness of the lie 
detector now being used by his organiza¬ 
tion. The subdraft-aged son of one of our 
members blushed for shame as the in¬ 
exorable milliammeter divulged the dread 
secret that the hidden card in his pocket 
bore the number "lO.” — Theodore E. 
Simonton'24, Secretary, University Build¬ 
ing, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

The Society met as usual on the 4th 
Thursday, February 25, at the Y.W.C.A., 
17th and K streets, at 5:30 p.m., with 
Merton L. Emerson '04 presiding. Our 
speaker was Stuart C. Godfrey'07, a 
brigadier general and air engineer of the 
Army Air Forces. He told some of his re¬ 
cent experiences overseas, describing field 
airdromes in modern war. Since the talk 
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was given with the understanding that no 
reporters were to be present, your Review 
Secretary refrains from comment except 
to remark that the talk was most inter¬ 
esting. 

After the enjoyable dinner, Proctor 
Dougherty'97 was called upon to intro¬ 
duce some of the outstanding personages 
present. The attendance of 106 Alumni 
and guests is a good indication of how the 
Society is growing. —■ M. Waldo Keyes 
'28, Executive Secretary, 6514 Brennon 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. William K. 
MacMahon'22, Review Secretary, Rosslyn 
Gas Company, 3240 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 

CLASS NOTES 

1877 

Not only the members of '77 but others 
also will interested in the letters that 
have passed between your Secretary and 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury. On March 9, your Class Secre¬ 
tary wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Morgenthau: "The 'Minuteman' of Con¬ 
cord, Mass., has played such an important 
part in urging the purchases of United 
States war bonds for victory that I am 
venturing to bring to your attention a 
fact in regard to the statue that may not 
have been known to you. 

"Charles Judson Colgan, a member of 
the Class of 1877 of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, posed for the 
torso and legs of the statue, which was 
designed by Daniel French, a Technology 
man of the Class of 1871. The head and 
face of the statue were French's own 
conception. 

"Recently certain members of the Class 
of 1877 met at the Hotel Statler in Boston 
to celebrate at a luncheon their 66th anni¬ 
versary after graduation. (The youngest 
present had passed his 86th birthday.) 
We were proud and gratified that our 
Class had contributed so signally to the 
appeal for funds in these tense and trying 
times. 

"The 'Minuteman' is worthy of the 
publicity given to it by the many million 
reproductions which have been made." 

The following reply was written on 
March 17 by Peter H. Odegard, assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; "Secre¬ 
tary Morgenthau has asked me to thank 
you for your letter giving the information 
that one of your classmates at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology was the 
model for the statue which so successfully 
symbolizes the war savings program. 

“He is very much interested, as we all 
are, to know about Mr. Colgan's part in 
the creation of the 'Minuteman,' and he 
wishes to congratulate the Class of '77 
for its contribution to what is proving to 
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be the most extensive popular-financing 
program of all time.” 

The Class Secretary regrets that he did 
not know at the time of our 66th reunion 
that on January 24, only six days before 
our meeting, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Wood of Baltimore celebrated their 59th 
wedding anniversary. They would surely 
have appreciated a message of felicitation 
from us.— George W. Kittredge, Sec¬ 
retary, 592 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

1888 

On and after May 1, your Secretary ex- 
ects to be on Chebeague Island, Maine, 
is summer home, where he will super¬ 
vise the planting of peas, lettuce, carrots, 
corn, potatoes, and 15 other kinds of 
vegetables in his garden, which is 100 feet 
long and 75 feet wide. The soldiers en¬ 
camped near by should keep off the enemy 
as well as the crows and pheasants, which 
created havoc last year. 

On March 11, Ellison C. Means of Ash¬ 
land, Ky., wrote the following letter from 
Lakeland, Fla.: "Mrs. Means and I cele¬ 
brated our golden wedding anniversary 
on October 5 in our home at Ashland, Ky. 
Our daughter surprised us by inviting a 
number of our friends and kinsfolk. 

"Our son, John R., is in North Africa. 
He was in France in 1918 as a private. 
He volunteered a year ago and was com¬ 
missioned a captain. In November he was 
made a major and was sent over in 
December with a group of the Air Forces. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1921. 

"We have a granddaughter, who was 
graduated from Smith in 1942, and will 
probably be making war maps in San 
Antonio, Texas, this summer. Her mother 
was graduated from Smith in 1916. . . . 
I have not met any "88 men for quite a 
number of years. I was graduated from 
golf two years ago." 

Ladd, in Tulsa, Okla., says that he has 
a great-grandson, born recently, who 
gains eight ounces daily. If he keeps this 
up, he will equal his great-grandfather’s 
210 pounds — Ladd’s fighting and foot¬ 
ball weight in 1887. 

Deacon Smith commuted from North 
Hampton, N.H., to Boston and return 
each day for over four years. He traveled 
over 84 thousand miles. He is credited 
with a trip to Washington, D.C., to 
attend the November-December meeting 
of the Washington Society of the M.I.T., 
but according to the following letter he 
did not attend this meeting: "I don’t 
wonder you were surprised to see my 
name heading the list of names at Wash¬ 
ington, for in fact I was myself surprised. 
As a matter of fact, I wasn’t there. I am 
still puzxled as to how my name happened 
to be on the list. 

"You may have seen the notice of the 
death of the widow of our classmate 
J. C. T. Baldwin. 

"This winter I am leading a very quiet 
life, attending to the duties of my various 
town offices — tax collector, school 
treasurer, library trustee, and treasurer of 
trust funds. This is about all I do, except 
that our church treasurer has gone into 


the service, and I have taken up those 
duties again. A few years ago I laid them 
down after serving as church treasurer for 
50 years.” 

Our Class President, Ned Webster, is 
helping the war effort by building TNT 
plants and arsenals. He is also boosting 
morale by running the only major flower 
show in the Unitw States this year. This 
is the fourth war during which the show 
has been given. The following excerpt is 
from an article in the Boston Herald: "Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster, president of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Horticultural Society ... is 
enthusiastic over the prospects of this 
year’s show, which will take place in 
spite of wartime difficulties. The only 
major flower show to be held in the 
United States this year, it will take place 
in Horticultural Hall. ...” 

Before going to Maine, the Secretary is 
planning to go to Pass-a-Grille, Fla., for a 
few weeks to visit his daughter, who is 
the wife of Lieutenant Commander E. C. 
Mayer of the Navy. — Bertrand R. T. 
Collins, Secretary, Chebeague Island, 
Maine. Sanford E. Thompson, Assistant 
Secretary, The Thompson and Lichtner 
Company, Inc., 620 Newbury Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

1889 

Schuyler and Mrs. Hazard celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 
at their home, 318 ^uth Main Street, 
Albion, N.Y., on February 15. On receiv¬ 
ing news of the affair, the Secretary sent 
congratulations in the name of the Class, 
and he herewith repeats them. 

Welles and Mrs. Bosworth were in 
Boston recently, both looking extremely 
fit. The address of Howard B. Emery is 
now 411 Grove Street, North, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla. William B. Willim’s address 
is Southton, Texas. 

Parker Fiske has handed the Secretary 
the following letter which he received 
from James P. Gilbert, whose address is 
Still River, Mass.: "I was much pleased 
to think that you had rememberen me so 
pleasantly. Yes, I still wear a mustache 
and I think you’d know me if we met. 
I am sorry to hear that you have been 
more or less laid up for some time, but I 
am glad you are enough better to attend 
to business. I had the misfortune to have 
a slight shock the first of last July, and 
still have a good deal of trouble with my 
right side, so I draw on Mrs. Gilbert for 
all my writing. You remember that I 
went west after graduation, and since my 
return to Massachusetts I have been able 
to attend very few of our class doings, but 
it is pleasant to hear from you and know 
that you are still in the ring. If you are 
in touch with any of the boys, please re¬ 
member me to them. Mrs. Gilbert re¬ 
ceived the order of ’Stix.’ It was kind of 
you to suggest sending her some ’scraps,’ 
which will probably come in a separate 
package.” 

The Secretary was interested to learn 
from Parker Fiske of the success he has 
had with "Fire Magic Fiskelor Stix." 
He has shipped them to every state in the 
Union ana to Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and many other countries. He estimates 


that a million people have enjoyed this 
attractive little invention. — Walter H. 
Kilmam, Secretary, 126 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1891 

Richard W. Hale died on March 5 at 
Dover, Mass. He had been on our class 
list, but only went to Technology for a 
short time. He expressed interest in our 
Class and M.I.T., however; he replied to 
our letters; and he once wrote: "I am 
always glad to pay mjr part and keep up 
with my old friends in the Class.” The 
following is taken from the Boston Her¬ 
ald: "Richard Walden Hale, 71, dis¬ 
tinguished attorney, public official and 
author, died ... at his home in Dover 
after a brief illness. He was senior member 
of the law firm of Hale and Dorr at 60 
State street. . . . 

"In the field of public affairs he held 
posts as a member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and was United States com¬ 
missioner for 18 years. He also held civic 
posts in Dover and Bar Harbor, Me., 
where he made his summer home. A de¬ 
fender of free speech and public expres¬ 
sion, he was vice-president of the Ford 
Hall Forum and active in its affairs, and 
treasurer of the Old South Association. 
He was secretary of the Bar Association 
of this city and a member of its council. 

"In adaition to numerous magazine 
articles, he was the author of two books: 
’The Dreyfus Case’ and ’The Letters of 
Warwick Greene.’ 

"He was born in Milton, the son of 
George Sillsbee Hale and Ellen (Sever) 
Hale, of a family that came to this 
country in the middle of the 17th century. 
He was educated at Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Harvard, and Har¬ 
vard Law School. He became a member of 
the bar in 1895, with the firm of Hale 
and Fiske, which later became Hale and 
Grinnell, then Hale, Grinnell and Swaim, 
and finally Hale and Dorr. He leaves his 
widow, the former Mary Newbold Patter¬ 
son of Dover, and a son, Richard Walden 
Hale, Jr., of Chicago.” 

A class dinner was held on March 5 at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston. Because of 
short notice, invitations were sent only 
to those near Boston. The following 
attended: Barnes, Bradlee, Brown, Clark, 
Colburn, Cole, Damon, Fiske, Holmes, 
Howard, Tappan, Wilder, and Young. 
We heard from most of those who were 
notified. Among those who could not 
attend but sent their best wishes were 
Hatch, Forbes, Dana, Earl, Ryder, Wil¬ 
son, Mansfield, and White. Forbes is 
improving all the time, although he is 
still at home. He says he will be with us 
in June. Dana has not been feeling right 
and thought he had better not come. 
Ryder was also at home with a cold and 
sinus trouble. Hartley White replied 
from Mount Dora, Fla., where he is 
spending the winter. That makes at 
least four who have been in Florida — 
White, Douglass, Bowen, and Walker. 

The Algonquin Club treated us in a 
most satisfactory manner, as usual, and 
all those present seemed well and hearty. 
Colburn says he has his shop going well 
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on war work. Damon talks of a trip south 
but thinks it has its difficulties. After 
dinner, Frank Howard showed us some 
of his and Fiske's Kodachrome stills. 
Frank says he has some interesting col¬ 
ored movies, which w^e should like to see 
at some future gathering. 

While our list is not so long as it used to 
be, there are still over 60 who are inter¬ 
ested in our affairs. They are well scat¬ 
tered, with about half that number avail¬ 
able for our dinner parties. There has been 
only one death since January 1 — that 
of Richard Hale, as already noted. 

Ed Smith and Billy Dart both wrote 
that they did not have any enthusiasm 
for class dinners under present conditions 
and suggested war bonds or something. 
Apparently quite a number feel differently 
ana agree with your Secretary that getting 
together once in a while is not only in 
order but a real pleasure which helps 
our morale. This is especially true of 
those of us who are still “on the firing 
line,” trying to do our bit. We feel that 
to meet with old friends for a dinner and 
an evening get-together sends us back to 
our homes or jobs all the better for the 
change. As Frank Howard says: “It will 
probably do us all good to talk over 
better days and have a chance to tell our 
troubles to a set of people we don’t meet 
ever)' day." We agree that distance adds 
to the present difficulties and each one 
must decide for himself. Ed is just getting 
out again and says he will feel better 
when he is steady on the job. 

Ernest Hersam writes from Berkeley, 
Calif.: “I thank you and the other men 
of the Class who are doing so much to 
keep up the spirit of ’91. I wish we all 
could overcome the restrictions of dis¬ 
tance, health, finance, and time that 
keep us so remote in our assigned comers 
of the big bad earth. I always examine 
The Review, and I am always with you 
as far as the limitations permit.” 

Arthur Alley wrote in January of his 
move to La Jolla from National City, 
Calif.: “I was delighted when I received 
your letter of January 14, but to hear the 
news about some of the boys who are ill 
and others who are with us no longer 
made me feel rather sad. We can't halt 
the laws of nature, and our own kind of 
philosophy must be called upon to help 
us. 

' 'My sister and 1 found it was impossi¬ 
ble to keep our ranch house operating, 
because of lack of servants, so we have 
bought a small house at the above ad¬ 
dress. The house is easily cared for and 
there are stores and eating places within 
a five-minute walk. These conditions 
make us independent, and we get along 
without any help. Viele lives up north 
about 130 miles, and so does Kimball. 
Garrison is still at Santa Barbara. I have 
not seen any of them since George 
Hooper’s funeral, which we all attended. 

. . . Good luck and kindest regards to 
all my pals.” 

Walter Douglass wrote Dana some time 
ago and sent a partial list of names appli¬ 
cable to the picture in our class book — 
the graduating Class of '91 on Rogers 
steps. Several of us added to the list, and 


we sent a blueprint and list to a number 
in the Class. Some replies came in, and 
out of a total of about 120 we have all 
but about 15 labeled (correctly or not). 
If anyone is interested, we shall send 
him the corrected list. 

Help! We have lost Charlie Ricker. A 
letter to him at Salamanca, N.Y., his 
last address, was forwarded to Alexan¬ 
dria, V'a., and then returned. Perhaps he 
is in Havana. 

George Spooner helped fill in some of 
the names in the class picture. He is good 
at that. He wrote that he had a fall in 
the snow and sprained his wrist. He 
says the accident certainly was a great 
nuisance. 

Charlie Garrison wrote to Howard 
Forbes and your Secretary. He still 
thinks the weather is pretty good in 
Santa Barbara. He wrote: "How we wish 
that you could come out here. . . . Our 
house, 501 East Pedregosa Street, has a 
wide piazza across the front, with a fine 
view of the ocean. There is a glassed-in 
piazza leading out of the parlor at the 
side. There is a larger back yard for 
garage, with two avocado trees, two small 
orange trees, and a hedge of guavas on 
the side street. 

“We miss the motoring. We can save 
enough gas to drive to our son's and 
back about every two months. We can’t 
go to San Francisco, or rather Berkeley, 
where our daughter is at work. We 
enjoy music from our records on our 
Capehart machine, as I have a rather fine 
library — some 300 pieces — largely clas¬ 
sic. We have kept very well; life is a bit 
easier in this climate. The food rationing 
hasn't troubled us much yet, as we live 
simply.” 

Walter Douglass wrote to Dana last 
February: "It is just like summer here 
now. Everyone out in the open — no 
coats, no hats, and no heating needed in 
the houses. The windows are open all 
the time. . . . 

“The Navy air field here is in full 
swing and the fliers do some real stunt 
work over the ocean in their regular 
training, for this is their final preparation 
before active duty in the Navy. The 
WAAC camp is growing every day. 

“I have finally found a place where I 
can help the effort for a few weeks. I am 
doing some extra emergency work in the 
post engineer’s office, and I’m very glad 
to feel I'm able to spend some time on 
things of importance. The miniature 
furniture is an interesting hobby and 
I’m enclosing some photos of other pieces 
I have made. . . . 

“My son has been sent to Santa Ana, 
Calif. He will have a month's intensive 
work in a school for special training of 
Air Force officers and commandants. 

“I’m obliged for the help on names of 
the graduating Class. Strange how the 
freshman ties were the strongest. 1 supv 
pose that is because when we landed 
at school we felt as green as grass and 
needed to herd together for mutual sup¬ 
port and courage. I remember very plainly 
my emotions the first day I stood at the 
top of Rogers steps and gazed up and 
down Boylston Street. Little we knew 


what would be happening in 1942 and 
1943!” — Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, care 
of Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R.I. 

1892 

The portrait of Horace S. Ford has 
been hung in the reception room of the 
President’s Office, the headquarters of the 
Corporation. That is a most appropriate 
place. This gift of the Class is valued 
highly by the Institute. 

Dr. Severance Burrage writes from 
Denver, Colo., that he had some very- 
pleasant meetings with George Rowell 
in Denver last summer. He wrote: 
"George is the only classmate 1 have 
seen since the 45th reunion.” Burrage is 
the only member of our Class who lives 
in that region. 

Channing M. Wells of Southbridge, 
Mass., has been spending the winter 
season at Palm Springs, Calif. He and 
Mrs. Wells expect to return east in April. 
They will spend the summer at their 
residence at Wianno on Cape Cod. Wells 
has three sons in the Army and Navy, and 
a fourth son in Washington. 

W. S. Hutchinson is active again, and 
he comes into the Institute frequently. 
— Charles F. Park, Secretary, Room 5- 
111, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1893 

William Wood Carter, formerly of 
Great Plain Avenue, Needham, Mass., 
died at Miami, Fla., on March 2. For 
several years he had spent his winters in 
Miami. Carter was graduated with the 
Class in Chemical Engineering and with 
the Class of '94 in Electrical Engineering. 

In 1898, Carter came to Needham and 
established the Greendale Chemical and 
Electric Light Company, which he oper¬ 
ated for five years until the lighting plant 
was sold to the Edison Electric Illumi¬ 
nating Company of Boston. From 1903 to 
1914, when the plant was closed by the 
War, Carter was president and half 
owner of Newton Company, Watertown, 
Mass., operating a by-product wheat- 
starch process which he had perfected. 
From 1918 onward he was in consulting 
chemical engineering practice, with a 
laboratory at Needham, and was presi¬ 
dent of the Chemical Process Company 
and of Industrial and Research Labora¬ 
tories and engineer of the Colasta Com¬ 
pany, all of Boston. He took out several 
patents on waterproofing leatherboard, 
fiberboard, and other paper products, 
and also on the synthetic insulating resin, 
“Colasta.” For many years he was a 
technical adviser at M.I.T. 

Edward S. Sanderson of Waterbury, 
Conn., died on February 13 after a long 
illness. Sanderson was with the Class 
during our freshman year only. He then 
went to Cornell where he received his 
mechanical engineering degree in 1894. 
After 1894, he worked as apprentice and 
draftsman with the Hendrick Manufac¬ 
turing Company of Carbondale, Pa., and 
early in 1895 went to the Illinois Steel 
Company, Joliet, 111., where he remained 
until 1898, holding positions of assistant 
chemist, assistant metallurgist and night 
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superintendent of the plant. In 1898, he 
went to Philadelphia as superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Globe Gas Light 
Company and later was superintendent 
of the Kitson Light Company as well. 
In 1903 he began his long connection 
with the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
of Waterbury, Conn., where he rose 
through various positions to that of 
general sales manager. Sanderson was 
married in 1903 to Frederika Catlin. 
They had one son, Edward. 

Jesse B. Baxter has been president of the 
Blue Hill Bank and Trust Company of 
Milton, Mass., since 1927. Prior to that 
date he served for 16 years as vice-presi¬ 
dent of the bank. Baxter writes: "After 
leaving Technology, I taught one year 
and then took a position with the Farben 
Farbriken of Elberfeld Company, which 
petered out due to a depression. I was 
temporarily laid off with the promise of 
recall. That was about 50 years ago, and 
if I don’t hear from them soon, I am 
afraid I shall decide to turn the job 
down." 

Henry L. Rice entered the Army in the 
First World War as a major in theOrdnance 
Department and was later promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. He saw service in 
France. After the War, he accepted a 
commission as a major in the regular 
Army and was stationed in the office of 
Chief of Ordnance in Washington. He was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1933 
and retired in 1936 because of his age. 
Since his retirement he has lived at Vir¬ 
ginia Beach, Va., where he is chairman 
of the Debt Service Commission and 
treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce. 

For ten years. Rice was general manager 
of the Western United Gas and Electric 
Light Company of Illinois. He became a 
specialist in high-pressure artificial gas 
engineering and was awarded the Beal 
Medal of the American Gas Association 
for scientific work in this line. Then he 
served for a few years as vice-president 
and consulting engineer of several public 
utilities in the Middle West. 

Rice writes: "I claim to have been the 
very first person to have used electricity 
in an automobile headlight and the first 
to have developed the gasoline carburetor 
choke. The first was laughed at; the 
second I stumbled on while seeking 
something else which proved successful 
but too complicated. Not to have real¬ 
ized what I did find and patent same, in¬ 
stead of fussing with and arguing about 
the impractical thing that included it, 
cost me some millions which I don’t 
regret. Anyway, most drivers would be 
better off without the choke." 

Harold A. Richmond is board chair¬ 
man and treasurer of the General Abra¬ 
sive Company of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
He is also treasurer of Lionite Abrasives, 
Ltd., and of the Crouch Mining Com¬ 
pany. He has taken out numerous patents 
on synthetic abrasives and has Been a 
freauent contributor to scientific and 
trade journals on the subjects of synthetic 
abrasives and ball bearings. Among in¬ 
teresting experiences of his lifetime he 
mentions his reception in Hungary in 
1909 as a grandson of Anna Richmond, a 


large contributor to Hungarian religious 
organizations. — Richmond’s home ad¬ 
dress is 625 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 

George Lounsbury Walker for the past 
20 years has been mayor of the village of 
Brightwaters, N.Y. Having been gradu¬ 
ated from the College of the City of New 
York in 1890 with the degree of B.S., 
Walker joined the Class in our sopho¬ 
more year and was graduated in Civil 
Engineering. His life work has been 
primarily in building construction and in 
real estate operation. During World War 
I, he was a captain in the construction 
division of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, and in the present war he is serving 
as deputy director of civilian defense, 
Suffolk County, N.Y. Both of his sons 
are Technology men: George B. Walker 
’30 and John L. Walker’32. 

Cadwallader Washburn writes: "My 
life since leaving M.I.T. has been very 
full. My latest adventure was a pre¬ 
cipitated escape in a tanker bound for 
Colombia from the Canary Islands in the 
summer of 1940. Upon such short notice I 
had to abandon all my household effects, 
prints, paintings, and Spanish money. 
The latter was left in care of the American 
consulate at Santa Cruz de Tenerife. 
Since my return from the Islands, I have 
been in the care of an internist. In 
October, I was hurried to a hospital for 
removal of a gangrenous appendix on the 
point of rupturing. I am thankful to be 
well again. I shall make an effort to be at 
the reunion scheduled for June 5. As I 
think of it, I have never attended one 
once since leaving M.I.T. I am particular¬ 
ly interested in renewing your acquaint¬ 
ance.” — Frederic H. Fay, Secretary, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. George B. 
Glidden, Assistant Secretary, 551 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1896 

Have you read: "Whan that Aprille 
with his shoures sote/The droghte of 
Marche hath perced to the rote/And 
bathed every veyne in swich licour/Of 
which vertu engendred is the flour/Whan 
Zephirus eek with his swete breeth/ 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth. . .’’ 

At the time these notes are being writ¬ 
ten, the last of March, and as far as the 
members of the Class of ’96 are concerned, 
there ain’t been nary an inspire from 
Zephirus or any other source. Perhaps 
this would not be entirely unexpected 
with the New England bunch where cold 
winter still lingers in the lap of spring and 
sap has yet to start coursing upward in 
the Acer saccharum, but how about those 
chronic denizens of the Sunny South like 
Merrell and von Holst or those peripatetic 
Florida sojourners (fewer in number this 
year) like Dan Richardson. Even Arthur 
Baldwin down in old Virginy, south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, should have felt 
the kiss of some swete breeth and have 
engendred something. All of this is to say 
that no one has reported any news. 

It remains perforce for the Secretaries 
to divest themselves of their modesty and 
speak about themselves in order that this 
column may not be entirely barren. 


Rockwell, the Assistant Secretary, 
made a hasty trip to Harriraan, Tenn., 
March 10 to 14 inclusive, and returned 
with the report that everything was 
humming down there. This year, because 
of the Tennessee V’alley Authority de¬ 
velopment and its effect on flood control, 
Harriman has not suffered any damage 
from spring floods. 

The Secretary observed Washington’s 
Birthday by contracting a case of shingles, 
which resulted in several pleasant calls of 
a professional nature upon Dr. Rockwell 
for treatment, and also the enjoyment for 
a period of two weeks of the fine facilities 
and services of the M.I.T. Infirmary. 
Since this is located right in the main 
building of the school, the Secretary slept 
there and ate there, but was able to come 
to his office every day to carry on his 
work. Although the doctor designated it 
as a beautiful case, it did not cause the 
Secretary the extreme discomfort which 
some people suffer with the disease, and 
at the time these notes are written, the 
last of March, the Secretary has made 
slow but definite improvement and ex¬ 
pects that in due time he will be back to 
normal health. 

As a postscript to the foregoing, the 
old reliable Lloyd Wayne has saved the 
day by coming through with a communi¬ 
cation at the very last minute. He has 
positively identified the man No. 236 on 
our freshman photograph in the class 
book, erroneously designated as K. A. 
Pauly, to be actually W. B. Vose, who 
was associated with our Class in our 
freshman year, but who finally became a 
member of the Class of 1899. Thus that 
matter is finally settled. At the time he 
wrote, Lloyd was in the hospital after a 
little foot operation from which he was 
recovering very nicely. He seemed unable 
to justify his continued hospitalization 
because he had not a single pain or ache, 
or any fever, and his pulse and bodily 
functions were absolutely normal, Men¬ 
tally he had been a trifle upset because of 
difficulty in getting the nurses to meet 
his wishes in regard to food, particularly 
the way his eggs were cooked for break¬ 
fast. (Parenthetically, the Secretary can 
place a feather in the caps of the nurses 
of the M.I.T. Infirmary for their fine 
service in meeting every wish the Secre¬ 
tary expressed regarding the amount, 
nature, and method of cooking of the 
food he received during his two weeks of 
internment.) Wayne said Joe Stickney 
had just been re-elected president of the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club, a job that 
Joe has held for at least ten years. He also 
said that Billy Andrew was just as busy 
as he could be, having his plant on war 
work, mostly for the Navy. 

Before these notes appear in print, you 
will all have received an appeal for the 
Alumni Fund for the year beginning April 
1. The standing of the Class of ’96 in the 
Alumni Fund for the past year was noth¬ 
ing to write home about, and your Class 
Agent, Henry Grush, and the Secretaries 
hope that each member of the Class will 
give serious consideration to the new 
appeal, with the objective of improving 
our standing. 
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A change of address has been received 
for Robert L. Fuller, who is now at 63 Brat¬ 
tle Street, Worcester, Mass.— Charles 
E Locks, Stcretaty, Room 8-109, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. John A. Rockwell, 
Assistant Stcntary, 24 Garden Street, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1897 

The Secretary was very glad to receive 
the following letter from Jere R. Daniell: 
"I have an idea that this is the first time I 
have ever sent in an item of class news. 
This seems to be as good a time as any to 
break the ice, for I was married on Janu¬ 
ary 23 to Charlotte Frothingham Brown 
of Groton, Conn. This made our small but 
select gathering of three classmates at the 
Alumni Dinner an especially festive occa¬ 
sion. Charley Breed and Eames did their 
very best to help me celebrate, but we 
should have enjoyed a larger gathering. 

"This year was also noteworthy for an¬ 
other reason. I graduated my first young 
prot6g6 in my own special branch of the 
Naval Architecture Course at Technol¬ 
ogy. Flaving no sons of my own, I have 
established a scholarship for boys at the 
high school in Franklin, N. H. The schol¬ 
arship covers tuition at M.I.T. Five 
young men have now received their de¬ 
grees on this scholarship, but John Watts, 
who was just graduated, was the first to 
be in my own specialty. 

"I was terribly sorry to get the sad 
news of the death of Arthur Hopkins. I 
knew him better than most of our class¬ 
mates. He had spent a night or two at my 
farm in Franklin, N.H. 

"My very best regards to you, as al¬ 
ways. I shall hope to see you when we 
have another class reunion. I personally 
feel that we should have some kind of a 
get-together this coming summer. Our 
mortality is getting higher now, and that 
is another reason for joining up. 

"You probably know that for two 
years I have been helping out in the 
Course in Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering at M.I.T., taking charge of 
the intensive courses in naval architecture 
which are being given under the auspices 
of the United States Office of Education. 
Six of these courses have now been com¬ 
pleted and a seventh is under way." The 
Secretary is sure that Jere and Mrs. 
Daniell have the congratulations and best 
wishes of every '97 man. 

Your Secretary greatly enjoyed meeting 
Walter Humphreys, Secretary of the 
M.I.T. Corporation, on the occasion of 
the award of the Army-Navy "E” pen¬ 
nant to the Arlington Mills at Lawrence, 
Mass., on March 11. Humphreys, as sec¬ 
retary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, was an invited 
guest. Franklin W. Hobbs'89, II, is pres¬ 
ident of the Arlington Mills. Walter’s 
son, George C., who was graduated from 
the Institute in '31, is a lieutenant in the 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. He was formerly an 
engineer with the Buda Company. 

Gus Lamb has been heard from at last. 
He is one of the senior employees of the 
American Writing Paper Corporation, 
and is listed as an "eagle-A sales staff 


member," with headquarters at Holyoke, 
Mass. He boasts of three sons. Roland, 
the oldest, signed up with the Navy; 
Donald is with the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Boston; and 
Beverly, the youngest, is in Wisconsin 
studying for the ministry. Gus received 
his degree in Chemical Engineering but is 
best remembered for his active interest in 
the Glee Club. In later years his hobbies 
were skating and baseball. Now he is con¬ 
tent to work about his home and garden 
in Amherst. — John A. Coluns, Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, 20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

1901 

Bob Derby writes that he resigned 
from the tools division of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board in February and joined the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion, where he is special assistant to the 
director of budget and finance. This is a 
division of the State Department. After 
35 years in the machine-tool business. 
Bob retired to his farm in Williamstown, 
Mass., in 1938. Then in 1940 he became 
engineering consultant to the Secretary 
of War; in 1941 he was technical adviser 
to the Indian Purchasing Mission, New 
York City; and in 1942 he went with the 
tools division of the W.P.B. He also gives 
us the news that Mansfield Estabrook has 
resigned from the tools division of the 
W.P.B. in Boston because of illness. He 
has gone to Florida to recuperate. 

From Warren Bickford we have re¬ 
ceived a note which contains the informa¬ 
tion that the wholesale electrical-supply 
business of the Iron City Electric Com¬ 
pany, which he helped to establish in 
1909 and of which he was secretary and 
treasurer, was sold to the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company in 1939. He be¬ 
came, and still is, district manager at 
Pittsburgh for the latter company. War¬ 
ren has two daughters, Mrs. Washington 
Frazer, Dedham, Mass., and Mrs. David 
McCargo, Pittsburgh, Pa., and five grand¬ 
children. 

R. R. M. Carpenter, Vice-president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
says that he is giving practically all of his 
time as chairman of the Delaware chapter 
of the American Red Cross. Since January 
1, John Boyle, Jr., has been a patent at¬ 
torney in the Office of Alien Property 
Custt^ian, division of patent adminis¬ 
tration, Washington, D.C. — Charles 
Mace is executive secretary of the Syn¬ 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, New York City. He says the 
War Production Board, the postwar pro¬ 
gram, and so on, keep him with his nose 
to the grindstone. 

V. Frank Holmes lives in Swampscott, 
Mass. He represents the Andale Com¬ 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Day- 
ton-Dowd Company of Quincy, Ill. — 
Howard Wood is retired and lives in 
Rockville, Conn. He serves on the local 
ration board’s fuel-oil panel and is a 
director on several trust-fund boards. 

My old neighbor in my home town. 
Commander Charles Bittinger, United 
States Naval Reserve, is a camoufleur in the 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. He writes: "I am still 


at the old grind, painting ships so that 
they will be invisible or so you can’t tell 
which way they are going. The monotony 
of the swivel chair has been broken by 
some trips to sea. The longest trip was to 
Scotland. The fact that only the good die 
young prevented the submarines from 
doing their worst." 

After serving in the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment in several cities in the Midwest, 
Willard Dow is now supervising auditor 
in charge of government-owned facilities 
and the redetermination of contract-unit 
prices for the Boston Ordnance District. 
He writes: "After two years in the Mid¬ 
west, it is delightful to get home to New 
England again. Electric fans and air con¬ 
ditioning make life possible for a New 
Englander located in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

"Ed Seaver told me when I met him on 
the street that he was on his way to 
Florida to avoid the remainder of the 
Boston winter. [Ed gave notice of this 
last year.] He just wanted to watch the 
sun shine, and to go inside only for his 
meals.” 

A clipping from a Florida newspaper in 
February, was headed by a fine photo of 
A1 Higgins. The item reads: "Pictured 
above is President A. W. Higgins of the 
Florida Power Corporation and the 
Florida Public Service Company who, for 
the third consecutive year has been gen¬ 
eral chairman of the St. Petersburg com¬ 
munity (and now war) chest campaign. 
This year’s goal was $99,609. Collections, 
however, totaled $105,713. 

"Mr. Higgins may be likened unto 
what militarists call 'striking power’. He 
has it. Given a community task, he will 
do it. He approaches problems with a 
sound engineering mind, insists upon 
preciseness in planning, first. This love of 
sharp definitives robs many of its wor¬ 
shipers of human qualities. Not so with 
’Hig’. To him, life’s challenge vyill be 
met by people, not machines. It is pri¬ 
marily for that reason that he was in¬ 
duced, this year, to also head Pinellas 
county’s boy scout organization, a work 
in which he has long been interested. Mr. 
Higgins’ power domain stretches over a 
large part of central and west Florida.” 

A1 is located in St. Petersburg, and in 
addition to being president of the two 
companies mentions above is vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Georgia Power and Light 
Company. He says these companies are 
planning to merge into the Florida 
Power Corporation if the Securities and 
Exchange Commission permits. 

Lammot du Pont, chairman of the 
board of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, writes as follows: "I sent in 
my information blank but did not men¬ 
tion a matter which perhaps would be of 
interest to some members of the Class. I 
am chairman of the executive committee 
of the Manufacturing Chemists Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, 608 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C. This is 
probably the leading organization in the 
chemical manufacturing line. I am also 
regional vice-president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49 th Street, New York City. If any mem- 
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hor of the Class ever has occasion to get 
in touch with either of these organiza¬ 
tions, I should be glad to hear about it 
and assist him to the very best of my 
ability.” 

The following is a letter addressed to 
Ted Taft from IDan Patch: "I have just re¬ 
ceived a letter from Honolulu which has 
a note in it which may interest you if you 
recall Lyman Bigelow. [Lyman Bigelow's 
address is Territorial Office Building, 
Honolulu.] A friend of mine in writing of 
him says: T frequently see him as I go to 
the city planning meeting Friday after¬ 
noon. He is often at the meeting of the 
public works committee of the board of 
supervisors which meets earlier than we 
do but is often still in session when we 
assemble. . . .’ 

“Apparently Ljrman is returning more 
to public activities since I saw him in 
Honolulu in 1938. He had cjuite a hand in 
developing public works in our Pacific 
paradise. I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
could tell some interesting stories about 
the day of the attack on Pearl Harbor, if 
the censors would let him.” 

In forwarding the above letter, Ted 
Taft says: "I have recently received the 
enclosed letter from Dan Patch, who 
associates with '02. Technology is rapidly 
becoming an armed camp. There are men 
here from the Army, Navy, and the Ma¬ 
rines. All the undergraduate dormitories 
have been evacuated by the students and 
taken over by the Army. I expect to be 
teaching steadily from now through the 
duration.” — Guy C. Peterson, Secre¬ 
tary, 788 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Theodore H. Taft, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 3-266, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1902 

Frank J. Eager, III, passed away on 
February 27 at Sudbury, Ontario, after a 
brief illness. At the time of his death he 
was superintendent of the Frood mine of 
the International Nickel Company of 
Canada. Eager had been associated with 
the mining industry since 1908, and in the 
Sudbury Basin since 1913. The place 
which he had made for himself is well 
stated in the following excerpt from a 
newspaper article: "The death of Mr. 
Eager removes one of the noted figures in 
mining development in the Sudbury 
Basin, a mining engineer who was mainly 
responsible for the initial development 
ana success of two of the largest nickel 
producing mines in the world, Frood and 
Levack. Intimately linked with the 
nickel development of Sudbury district 
since November, 1913, the late Mr. Eager 
played a leading role in mapping the fu¬ 
ture of the area. He was recognized as an 
expert on mine management and was con¬ 
sidered to have few peers in this sphere. 
His unbounded energy, coupled with his 
wide experience in the mining field, 
earned him an enviable reputation both as 
a mine developer and supervisor. An ar¬ 
dent sportsman, he was always enthu¬ 
siastically behind all sport programs 
advanced for the enjoyment of the 
employees under him, and, winter or 
summer, he seldom missed a sport attrac¬ 
tion of any major importance.” 


Charles E Locke'96, Alumni Secretary, 
in a note to the Secretary, writes: ”1 had 
the pleasure of making a quick visit to 
the Frood mine four or five years ago. 
Frank showed me around, and I enjoyed 
his fine hospitality. The thing that im¬ 
pressed me particularly was that he was 
an ideal manager, who kept everything 
neat and shipshape. The morale of his em¬ 
ployees was high, and the organization 
most efficient. I have often cited it to my 
classes and others as a model mine.” 

Mrs. Eager writes that after Frank's 
last birthday on May 28 they were all 
prepared to return to the States, where 
they were looking forward to the pros¬ 
pect of locating in eastern Massachusetts 
and renewing old acquaintances. Owing 
to the war, the labor shortage, and other 
factors, however, he was persuaded by 
the company to continue on the job, so 
he died in harness. The daughter, Jane, 
will be graduated from Smith in May. 
She has been majoring in mathematics, 
and she hopes to teach in some place near 
Boston. The mother and daughter plan to 
move back to the United States soon. 

Dan Patch called up the other day to 
say that on his way back from Akron, 
Ohio, where he has been located of late, 
he stopped off in New York and had the 
pleasure of lunching at the Technology 
Club, where he met Jack Fruit and Henry 
Manley. 

In a note from Mrs. Harold O. Bos- 
worth, we learn that her son, Otis, was in 
Quito, Ecuador, at the time of his father’s 
death on January 31. He had been there 
since February, 1942, as a counsel for the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. He is expected home for a visit 
soon. The younger son, Richard, is with 
Denver Fire Clay Company in the export 
department, while his sister, who was 
married last year, lives in Cleveland. — 
In "The Technology Bookshelf” for 
1942-1943, we note that two of our class¬ 
mates are listed. Saylor wrote Tinkering 
with Tools, and Gilbert Townsend, with 
J. R. Dazell, wrote How to Plan a House 
and How to Remodel a House. — Burton 
G. Philbrick, Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1903 

Eleven of the Class had luncheon to¬ 
gether on January 30 at the University 
Club in Boston. We discussed the question 
of having a celebration of our 40th anni¬ 
versary. We decided unanimously that we 
should not omit our reunion, but that in¬ 
stead of holding it somewhere along the 
seashore, we should go inland. The mat¬ 
ter of details was left to the Secretaries to 
arrange. Those present at the luncheon 
were Aldrich, Clark, Cushman, Denham, 
Gleason, Gould, G. M. Greene, Howard, 
Jackson, K. D. Jewett, and Whitcomb. 
Clark, Cushman, Gould, and Greene at¬ 
tended the Alumni Dinner at the Statler 
in the evening. 

Through the courtesy of Edward W. 
Currie, a personal friend, we have re¬ 
ceived the following summary of the pro¬ 
fessional life and activities of Floyd T. 
Taylor, VI, who died in Matawan, N.J. 
on January 9: "After his graduation from 


Technology in '03, Taylor took a position 
as engineer with the General Electric 
Company at its Lynn works. In 1904, he 
resigned this position to take another in 
the engineering department of the Cutler 
Hammer Company in Milwaukee. . . . 
In 1918, he resigned his position with the 
Cutler Hammer Company and mov^ to 
Matawan, where he became vice-president 
and general manager of the A.P. Mun- 
ning Company, later the Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Company, with plants 
in Matawan and Anderson, Ind. Taylor 
remained as vice-president of that com¬ 
pany until 1931, when he resigned to 
accept a position with the Bullard Com¬ 
pany in Connecticut. There he was en¬ 
gaged in developing the Bullard Dunn 
process for cleaning metals. In 1937 he re¬ 
tired and moved to Matawan, where he 
was living at the time of his death. 

“Taylor married Anita Goldsmith of 
Milwaukee in 1911. They had two chil¬ 
dren: a son, Floyd T. Taylor, Jr., who is 
married and is a captain in the Army, sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Benning, Ga.; and a daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, who is married to Edward 
A. Norman, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
are now living in Columbus, Ohio. They 
have one child. Taylor was very active in 
civic affairs in Matawan. He was serving 
as president of the Matawan Civic Club at 
the time of his death.” 

We have received notice that James M. 
Gammons, VI, died in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on November 2, and that Sheldon 
K. Baker, XI, died in Phoenix, Ariz., on 
July 12. We have been unable to get de¬ 
tails of Gammon’s professional career, 
and we just learned of Baker’s death in 
late March. We should welcome facts 
about both of them. 

A. A. Potter, VI, dean of engineering 
at Purdue University, has received the 
Washington Award for 1943. This award 
is administered by a commission repre¬ 
senting the Western Society of Engineers 
and four other national engineering so¬ 
cieties under a foundation created by 
John Watson Alvord in 1916. The com¬ 
mission granting the award for 1943 is 
headed by E. Gordon Fox, chairman, and 
contains representatives of the five en¬ 
gineering founder societies. The presen¬ 
tation to Dean Potter was made by the 
President of the Western Society of En¬ 
gineers at a dinner held in Chicago on 
February 24. The citation read: “For dis¬ 
tinguished leadership in engineering edu¬ 
cation and research, and patriotic service 
in mobilizing technical knowledge for 
victory in war and peace.” The Class can 
well be proud that two of its members 
have now received the Washington 
Award. Frank B. Jewett received the 
honor in 1938. 

In February, the Boston Herald had an 
extensive interview with W. R. Mac- 
Cornack, IV, Dean of Architecture at 
Technology, in regard to the architec¬ 
tural transformation of Boston at some 
tomorrow after the war. Airports on 
roofs, television, individual generation of 
heat, light, refrigeration, and air condi¬ 
tioning in buildings "which nudge up 
into the gossamer white, and which sport 
lawns and gardens in the lap of heaven,” 
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are bound to come in place of Boston’s 
architectural ugliness. The article read; 
“MacCornack was active in the first slum 
clearing project on a mass scale carried 
out in Cleveland, Ohio. He outlines a 
very radical but attractive revamping of 
Boston's physical face — without de¬ 
stroying its 'hub and wheel concept of 
city plan.’” 

We had a pleasant call from Sam Por¬ 
ter's son, who is a petty officer in the 
Canadian Navy. He tells us his father is 
now retired but is still busy with mining 
interests and other things. Sam was with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for many years. — Frederic A. Eusns, 
Secretary, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
James A. Cushman, Assistant Secretary, 
441 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1905 

If some of our home correspondents 
were as interested in class affairs and class 
spirit as Walter Bent of London and Har¬ 
row on the Hill, the life of your Secretary 
would be much easier about the 20th of 
the month, when news for The Review is 
expected. Walter, still with Kodak, Ltd., 
writes thus: "You ask for news. I am 
afraid there is not much that I could tell 
you that you could not read more fully 
and better in your newspapers. Things are 
interesting here, however, even if there 
are certain shortages and inconveniences. 

"London is filled with American men 
in either officers’ or privates’ uniforms. 
There are, too, quite a few civilians who 
have been sent here by the American Gov¬ 
ernment. 1 have had the privilege of meet¬ 
ing and talking with many of these men, 
both in the services and out. I have been 
impressed with the high grade of these 
men. The American soldiers have behaved 
themselves extremely well. At least my 
English friends who are located near their 
camps say so. Naturally, they are home¬ 
sick and once in a while some boy cele¬ 
brates a bit strenuously, but the local 
English police take a very tolerant view 
of their exuberance, and the general feeling 
between the two peoples is excellent. 

"With regard to my own family: I 
think that you already know that one son 
went with the American Army to North 
Africa. He is a fighter-pilot officer. We 
have only received one letter from him. 
He had been in action several times and 
seemed to be enjoying himself. My young¬ 
est son, just over 18, has been in the 
United States Army, stationed over here 
in England, since last November. As he is 
so young, I doubt whether he will be sent 
to the front before the end of the year. He 
seems very enthusiastic about the food 
that the Army is giving him, as compared 
with the food that he got at home before 
he left us. My daughter is in the British 
auxili.iry women’s service, the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service. 

Elmer Wiggins, V, keep insisting that 
he is not in Providence but at Camden, 
Ark., [Box 179 — for mates w-ho wish to 
write him]. He is doing a swell job of 
training airmen. 

The Class was well represented at the 
Alumni Dinner in January. Frank Ches- 
terman in full social regalia sat at the 


head table, and later we discovered the 
reason. He was introduced as “the next 
President of the Alumni Association.” 
Thus comes honor to the Class and to 
Frank. Also at the head table was Julius 
A. Furer, XIII-A, a rear admiral. At the 
'05 table were Buff, Strickland, Babcock, 
Smart, Harvey, Shapira, and your Secre¬ 
tary. The long-distance award went to 
Harvey, w-ho reciprocated by entertain¬ 
ing at a cocktail party in his room at the 
Hotel Statler during the afternoon. Be¬ 
sides those mentioned above, Kenway 
and Marcy "dropped in for a buzz and 
a sip.” Marcy, now with the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company, gave 
us a very sketchy description of the larg¬ 
est rubber bathtub in the world, to be 
used for oil storage somewhere "behind 
the lines.” Harvey, still "king of alumi¬ 
num casting,” rides the sleepers continu¬ 
ally between Chicago, Washington, and 
the bigger arsenals. BabccKk is still with 
Westinghouse in Boston. Buff and Smart 
are busy (competitively) making instru¬ 
ments for the various war branches. 

Wesley C. Gilman, II, joins the grand¬ 
father club. The last we heard he was 
trying to contact his son, who is in the 
Army somewhere, to announce the glad 
tidings. — Roy Allen, III, breaks out 
with a new address: care of R. P. Scott, 
Box 387, Morenci, Ariz. This doesn’t 
quite check with his last reported occupa¬ 
tion, which was liaison representative be¬ 
tween the United States and South Amer¬ 
ica. Maybe Morenci is the airport at the 
northern end of his journey. — Henry 

S. Spaulding, XI, died on May 8, 1942. 
— Fred W. Goldthwait, Secretary, 274 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Sidney 

T. Strickland, Assistant Secretary, 137 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1907 

For Cecil F. Baker we have a new ad¬ 
dress: 2816 Inverness Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. What this may mean in the way of 
a new business affiliation, we do not 
know. — The firm of which Herbert 
Eisenhart is president, Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y., on 
February 3 won its third star for the 
Army-Navy pennant. Each star represents 
six months of outstanding performance in 
defense work. The concern is 90 years old 
and is the principal producer of military 
optical equipment in the United States. I 
wrote to Herbert congratulating him on 
his leadership of this enterprise, and I 
have for our class records a booklet, 
"Bausch & Lomb at War,” that gives a 
pictorial representation of some of the 
record on which the government awards 
have been based. 

Ed Lee and his family have changed 
their permanent home address from 
Greenwood, Mass., a suburb of Boston, 
to 341 Beacon Street, Boston, because of 
various oil and transportation difficulties, 
although they plan to live at the Green¬ 
wood house during the summer. Ed is a 
designing engineer with the New Eng¬ 
land Power Service Company, Boston. — 
Oscar Starkweather continues to live in 
Needham, Mass., but his home address 
has become 155 Chestnut Street. 


Bob Rand is now Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Robert Rand, Room 2W10, Bu¬ 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. In response to my let¬ 
ter of early March, he wrote me on 
March 17 as follows;' "I presume you were 
surprised to learn that I had joined the 
Navy. I doubt if I shall ’see the world,’ 
as I shall probably be in Washington for 
the duration, though once you join up 
you can never be sure of being settled in 
any one place. I am attached to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, but I spend most of my 
time in the steel division of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board. With an Army officer, I 
represent the .aircraft resources control 
office and through them the aircraft 
scheduling unit, located at Dayton, Ohio. 
Aircraft production is a joint program of 
the Army and the Navy, and the two 
services work very closely on it. Our work 
here has to do with steel for the aircraft 
program — requirements, allocations, and 
shipments. With the Controlled Materials 
Plan beginning to operate, there are many 
new questions daily, so we have a busy 
time keeping up with them. My perma¬ 
nent address is still 75 Federal Street, 
Boston, as I expect to go back with Beth¬ 
lehem Steel when the war is over.” 

This is all the material I can dig up for 
this issue, fellows. — Bryant Nichols, 
Secretary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1908 

The third dinner meeting of the 1942- 
1943 season was held on March 16. The 
following members of the Class were 
present: Stiles Kedy, Steve Lyon, Henry 
Sewell, George Freethy, A. S. Cohen, 
Pop Gerrish, Harold Gurney, George 
Belcher, Myron Davis, and Nick Carter. 
Fred Cole and Arthur Skillings had 
planned to be with us, but at the last 
moment they found it impossible to 
come. 

All the fellows at the dinner agreed to 
talk or write to two or three classmates 
to urge them to attend our 35th reunion 
on June 18 to 20 at Oyster Harbors. Those 
coming from a distance can be assured of 
transportation to and from Oyster Har¬ 
bors. We hope that by the time you read 
this, many members of the Class will 
have sent replies indicating their plans 
for the reunion. If you haven’t replied as 
yet, please do so right away, as we are 
anxious to make a report at our next 
dinner meeting on May 18. This meeting 
will be held at the IJniversity Club, 40 
Trinity Place, Boston, at 6:30 p.m. Please 
let us know if you are coming, so the 
committee can make their plans. — Line 
Mayo, our Treasurer, would like to have 
more dues sent in. 

We hear from Mat Porosky that he is 
spending about 80 per cent of his time in 
Moline, Ill., converting a civilian plant 
to 100 per cent war activity. — Harold S. 
Osborne, operating results engineer of the 
American "Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, has been re-elected chairman of 
the standards council of the American 
Standards Association. 
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The American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers has honored the memory of Arthur 
Sylvester Douglass, who passed away on 
March 6, 1942, by the publication of a 
memoir of his life. This memoir has been 
sent to us for the class records. 

We have the following changes of 
address to report: Monroe Ames, 416 
North Geyer Road, Kirkwood, Mo; 
Commander Paul H. Fretz, Assistant 
Industrial Manager’s Office, Ferry Build¬ 
ing, San Francisco, Calif.; John J. Mullen, 
Anaconda Copper Company, 514 Hennsey 
Building, Butte, Mont.; Harry A. Rape- 
lye, 1618 21st Street, Northwest, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.; Colonel Charles M. 
Steese, United States Army, Office of 
Combined Chief of Staff, Munitions 
Assignments Board, 1901 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. John H. 
Williams, 100 Park Place, Kingston, 
Pa. — H. Lbston Carter, Secretary, 60 
Batterymarch, Boston, Mass. 

1909 

The distinguished fathers of two of our 
classmates have passed away recently. 
Professor Davis R. Dewey, father of Brad, 
died on December 13, and Charles T. 
Main, father of our late Secretary, died 
on March 6. It is important not only 
that these two fathers had become dis¬ 
tinguished in their respective fields of 
endeavor but also that both had exem¬ 
plary characters and endeared themselves 
to all who came in contact with them. 
The Review Secretary met Father Main 
and his daughter Alice on the occasion 
of their visit to Bermuda in 1938. Also, 
on two or three occasions, one only re¬ 
cently, he met and chatted with him at 
his office while he was taking over the 
remainder of Charlie's’09 records. At the 
funeral, where a large number of friends 
paid tribute, it was recognized that he 
was a great engineer, but one was most 
impressed by the testimonials to his 
character, his integrity, his tolerance, 
and his interest in church and home. He 
was a great man in the broadest sense of 
the word, and he set an example that all 
of us could well emulate. 

In the April Review, Paul in his own 
vivid manner told some personal reminis¬ 
cences of Professor Dewey. His recollec¬ 
tions about Father Main are of equal 
interest. He wrote: "In the death of 
Charles T. Main, father of our classmate 
and Class Secretary, Charlie Main, we 
have lost a distinguished and loyal friend. 
I have a clear picture in my mind of a 
Technology Clubs Associated meeting at 
the old Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
in 1923. That was a memorable occasion 
for me because I was asked to arrange a 
class luncheon; it was my first official job 
in class affairs. I’m sure that Charlie was 
down from Boston and, since there was 
no table for the Class of 1876, Charlie’s 
dad sat with us. I think that was the first 
time I had met Father Main, as I have 
called him from that day to this. I always 
talked with him at the five-year reunions. 
On several occasions I saw him in New 
York. One very happy time was when 
he and his daughter, Alice, were embark¬ 
ing for Bermuda. Only last summer I 


saw Father Main in Boston. I could not 
help remarking how fit he was looking. 
He was 86, but the grasp of his hand and 
the keen look in his serene and kindly 
eyes were possessed by few men, even 
those who were many years his junior. 
On his 87th birthday, February 16, I sent 
a note of greeting, as I have done for many 
years. He acknowledged it in a letter that 
I shall cherish. The good, bold, strong 
signature was that of a man of noble 
spirit and of unusual physical strength. 

"Art Shaw and Chet Dawes attended 
the funeral as the official representatives 
of the Class, and flowers were sent in the 
name of the Class. 

"The other day came a letter from Mrs. 
Mildred Lawton, who was Charlie’s 
secretary for many years. She prepared 
copy for countless issues of The Review 
and is a devoted friend of the Class. Much 
that she says must be shared with you who 
read these notes. Her letter is a remarkable 
tribute to a distinguished man.” 

Mrs. Lawton wrote: "What a man 
above men Mr. Main was, so forthright 
and forceful, and at the same time com¬ 
pletely unimpressed by his brilliant qual¬ 
ities and achievements. I can appreciate 
how you will feel, having known him 
so well. When the memorial reprint is 
sent out, you will receive one. Mr. Main’s 
picture will doubtless be reproduced on 
It. . . . 

"Mr. Main’s life came to a close at a 
time when his particular interests seemed 
to have reached significant completion. 
In December, the fiftieth anniversary of 
his professional life brought him a flood 
of congratulatory messages, many of 
which he acknowledged in his own hand. 
That was the event toward which he had 
been looking for many months. At the 
corporation meeting of Charles T. Main, 
Inc. in late January, he presented a paper 
summing mi ’Seeds That Are Sown—Crops 
That Are Gathered,’ as he had sown them 
in the earlier years with the manyfold 
return in the growth of his organization. 
The paper was beautifully presented and 
impressed all who were privileged to 
hear or read it. It included a message to 
his associates with a note of finality, 
which must have seemed intuitive to 
those with a sensitive ear. 

"Although the Technology Alumni 
Dinner occurred on a very stormy night, 
Mr. Main attended it and saw many of 
his friends. He attended an affair at his 
church in Winchester a short time ago, 
when the last bond of a very lar^e ex¬ 
pansion program was paid off. This had 
particular significance as he had been 
chairman of the building committee and 
in that capacity had carried the program 
through in a masterly manner. 

"Then came his 8'7th birthday, which 
gave his many friends another oppor¬ 
tunity to congratulate him, as you well 
know, and naturally he was made happy 
by these felicitations. Through it all he 
seemed entirely his fine self, vigorous 
and entertaining, always dispensing 
cheer and inspiration, homing to his pro¬ 
gram of coming to the office three days a 
week. Kind fate gave him his wish — 
that he could go through to the end 


unenfeebled and with nothing left un¬ 
finished. . . .’’ 

Rose F. (Mrs. Charles R.) Main wrote 
to Paul as follows: "Alice, Ted [’16], and 
the others members of the Main family 
desire to thank the Class of 1909 for the 
spray of beautiful calla lilies which they 
so kindly sent for father’s services. Father 
greatly appreciated the friendly greetings 
of the members of the Class who so 
kindly went to his table to speak to him 
at the last Alumni Dinner.” 

Ed Howe, VI, who went to South 
America shortly after graduation, re¬ 
turned to this country a few years ago 
and went to work with Hardy Cook at 
the Consolidated Edison Conmany. He is 
now with the Federal Power Commission 
and wrote as follows: "Until recently I 
have been in the South with the Federal 
Power Commission, with headquarters 
at its Atlanta regional office, whose ad¬ 
ministrator is William A. Liddeiri6, 
who used to be an instructor in the Civil 
Engineering Department at M.I.T. Work 
there gave me a great insight into the 
work and life of southeastern United 
States because I had to travel about in 
that region. Twice I was privileged to 
attend Technology luncheons in Atlanta. 
All in all, however, there was no objec¬ 
tion on my part when the Federal Power 
Commission transferred me to its New 
York regional office. All this is war work, 
and I am on a leave of absence for the 
duration from the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. Beside my boss 
and those at the Technology luncheons, 
the only M.I.T. man I met in the South 
was the esteemed President of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Harold Osborne’08.” 

Bob Doane, VI, now in Washington, 
has a son Duncan, who is in the Army 
handling radio equipment. Bob wrote: 
"My own work in the Navy is Quite 
burdensome, but we are accomplishing 
things which I may not talk about. There 
is no objection to saying, however, that 
we have a little group of four of us, who 
are actually procuring all the electric 
cables used in shipbuilding and taking 
the brunt of all kinds of questions which 
come up about design, tests, and whatnot. 
Beginning soon, every shipyard in the 
country, public or private, will be pro- 
hibitea horn placing any orders for cables 
which do not go through our hands for 
allocation to the many manufacturers. 
We have about 20 plants to keep loaded 
and equally loaded for maximum produc¬ 
tion. As one of the men put it, from now 
on there is going to be just one purchasing 
company and one manufacturer, and we 
are both. The 20 plants are just branches 
as far as we are concerned, and the plan 
is working out well. In some ways we 
know more about what those plants can 
do than the men running them, for we 
have a wider perspective.” 

G. A. Joslin, III, 311 Financial Center 
Building, 704 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was recently appointed 
consultant for the Metals Reserve Com¬ 
pany, which has Los Angeles offices at 
Room 316, Pacific Mutual Building. Jos¬ 
lin has announced that he intends to con- 
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tinue his private practice as a consulting 
mining engineer. 

As far as we know, Bill Jones, II, and 
Clark S. Robinson, X, are the only two 
’09 men who are professors at the Insti¬ 
tute. Bobby is now a lieutenant colonel in 
the Ordnance Department and is so busy 
with Army work and traveling between 
Boston ana Chicago that the Institute sees 
little of him just now. He wrote: "I am 
wandering around the country at the 
rate of 2,000 miles per week, functioning 
as an itinerant schoolteacher. To be more 
Specific, I spend two days a week in Chi¬ 
cago teaching Ordnance Department peo¬ 
ple how to make explosives without 
blowing themselves up in thyirocess, and 
then 1 come back to M.I.T. to try to 
teach thermodynamics in a sufficiently ex¬ 
plosive manner to keep the class awake. 
And en route I stop off at the office and 
try to behave like an ordnance officer. I 
run into M.I.T. people everywhere, but 
curiously enough, hardly ever an '09 man. 
I suppose that on a percentage basis, and 
according to the theory of probability, I 
shouldn't expect to do so. But I live in 
hope. My family is scattered all over the 
map, being mostly engaged in furthering 
the public welfare in one way or another. 
My waistline is still four inches smaller 
than my chest, and I have most of my 
original hair and teeth. And I can still get 
by an Army physical after a fashion. I 
was glad to hear from Wiswall and 
Jones." 

In the January Review we reported 
that Ken May, VI, was vice-president 
of Arthur Perry and Company of Boston, 
investment bankers. For the time being 
he has become regional manager for the 
Victory Fund Committee at Lawrence, 
Mass. He wrote as follows: "I received 
your postal card about the Alumni Ban¬ 
quet but was unable to attend. I have been 
very busy working with the Victory Fund 
Committee, as regional manager for re¬ 
gions 5 and 6, which together comprise 
all of Essex County plus Lowell, which 
is in Middlesex County. The population 
of these two regions aggregates about 
640,(XX), or nearly 15 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of the entire state. The opportunity 
to help out in this work came to me very 
suddenly two days before Thanksgiving, 
and I started in on November 27.1 am on 
leave of absence from Arthur Perry and 
Company, Inc., for the duration, but I am 
still a vice-president and director. As I 
intimated to you, my activities on the 
buying end of the business had been very 
much curtailed due to drying up of cor¬ 
porate financing, and so this seemed to 
provide a means for really being busy as 
well as for doing something for the war 
effort. The December campaign was, as 
you know, a successful drive, and in the 
April campaign we tried to raise about 
$13,000,000. I have a great deal of terri¬ 
tory to cover and many volunteer work¬ 
ers to see, so all in all I have little spare 
time. I am still living in Newton High¬ 
lands, although I maintain an office here 
in Lawrence. Have to use my car a great 
deal to reach the various communities, as 
my area extends from Saugus to Ames- 
bury and from Rockport to Pepperell,” 


At our 25th reunion at Oyster Harbors 
in ’34, Horace Ford was our guest as 
senior faculty representative. We can an¬ 
ticipate a similar pleasant experience in 
’44, for Horace wrote to Paul as follows: 
“I appreciate very much your letter of 
February 11.1 am not at all worried about 
your being retired. I am sure that you 
have plenty of interests and plenty to do. 
Your letter gives me assurance in that re¬ 
gard. I am just back from the Middle 
West, where I have been participating in 
a conference which will probably lead to 
a part in the negotiations that are soon to 
be country-wide between Army, Navy, 
and Air Force services and educational in¬ 
stitutions with regard to basic advance 
training for servicemen who are qualified 
and who would otherwise be outside the 
college fold entirely. The call is for speed, 
and as a result, I rather expect that I 
am going to be gasping for breath before 
the month is up. But satisfaction comes 
from working with so many pleasant peo¬ 
ple here and from getting letters from 
people who have been here, like yourself. 
Long life to you, and please save me an 
invitation for that 35th reunion project.” 

The Review Secretary announces the 
engagement of his daughter, Jane Good¬ 
win Dawes, to Lieutenant John Harold 
McClennan, son of Mrs. Harold V. 
McClennan of Catskill, N.Y. Jane is a 
graduate of Abbot Academy and Welles¬ 
ley College, class of ’39, where she was a 
member of Alpha Kappa Chi. Lieutenant 
McClennan is in the Army Signal Corps 
and was graduated in electrical engineer¬ 
ing from Cornell University, where he 
was a member of Zeta Psi and Tau Beta 
Pi. He was in England for 10 months op¬ 
erating radio apparatus for detecting 
hostile airplanes and is now detailed on 
radio work at Spokane, Wash. 

Every man to his own hobby! Maybe 
some day we’ll all tell of our hobbies. We 
know that Leon Healy is a distinguished 
sailor on Lake Michigan. Ed Ryerson 
presides over the Chicago Orchestra Cor¬ 
poration. Dale Ellis is a commodore in his 
own right at his yacht club at Port Wash¬ 
ington. And here is Reg Jones farming on 
the slope of a beautiful hill in Western 
Jersey. His hobby there is raising stately 
and toplofty Brahma fowl, those impos¬ 
ing white boys with black penciling on 
the feathers of their necks and tails. How 
they strut! Reg is making a wide reputa¬ 
tion with poultry fanciers. He calls his 
farm ’’Aldimar,” combining part of his 
own name with that of his wife, Marion. 
What is your hobby? Ye Secretaries 
would like to know. — Paul M. Wis¬ 
wall, Secretary, 90jHillside Avenue, Glen 
Ridge, N.J. Chester L. Dawes, Review 
Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. Assistant Secre¬ 
taries: Maurice R. Scharff, 235 Second 
Street, Southeast, Washington, D.C.; 
George E. Wallis, 1606 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, 111. 

1911 

"K-K-K-Kenney, General Kenney, 
You're the Nineteen El-El-El-El-evener 
of the Day!" might well be our version of 
the World War I classic. The cover of Life 


for March 22 certainly seemed ready to 
talk to you, so natural was it, with its 
caption "Victor of Bismarck Sea." How 
we all thrilled in early March when we 
read of that convoy destruction off New 
Guinea in which the Japs lost 10 war¬ 
ships, 12 transports, 15,000 men, and 95 
planes, and in which we lost only 4 
planes, for the Allied commander was 
George Kenney. As Life says: "Lieut. 
General George C. Kenney at 53 is com¬ 
mander of Allied Air Forces in the South¬ 
west Pacific and commander. Fifth U. S. 
Air Force. One of the great aerial tacti¬ 
cians of the war. . . ." Time for March 
15 had an interesting story on Kenney, 
with an accompanying picture. Look up 
both articles if you missed them. 

Thanks to Minot Dennett, II, of De¬ 
troit, I received a copy of the February 
issue of The Review published monthly 
by the American Society for Metals, in 
which appeared a fine picture and a trib¬ 
ute to Marc Grossmann, III, who as we 
told you in the March Review was this 
year awarded the Robert W. Hunt Award 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers for his p^r on 
"Hardenability Calculated from Chemi¬ 
cal Composition." The journal wrote: 
"Graduate of M.I.T., Ph. D. from Har¬ 
vard, Dr. Grossmann has been working 
with alloy steels for most of his pro¬ 
fessional career, at the laboratories of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America, 
Electric Alloy Steel Co., United Alloy 
Steel Corporation and Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation. Since 1935 he has been 
director of research for Carnegie-Illinois 
in Chicago. 

"Technical metallur^ marches on in 
Detroit, gasoline rationing, public trans¬ 
portation difficulties and food problems 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It may 
be the Detroit A.S.M. members are deter¬ 
mined to keep up, metallurgically speak¬ 
ing, war conditions or not. It is even more 
probable that Marc Grossmann’s talk on 
hardenability calculations has sufficient 
attractiveness in itself to cause more than 
300 members to hurdle the war barriers 
and hear the justly famous lecture. . . .’’ 
We're proud of you, Aurora Borealis! 

Ed Woodward, VI, western mechanical 
editor of Railway Age, recently wrote the 
following from Chicago: "On March 18, 
I had the pleasure, as a member of a large 
inspection party, of going through the 
Gary works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, the United States Steel sub¬ 
sidiary which is the world’s largest in¬ 
tegrated steel mill and has a steel output 
in this one plant almost equal to that of 
the entire steel industry of Japan and 
nearly twice that of Italy. The trip was 
most informative, stimulating, and en¬ 
couraging to me, and would be to anyone 
vitally interested in seeing America win 
this war. 

"Not the least surprising and pleasura¬ 
ble feature of the trip occurred when I 
recognized another member of the inspec¬ 
tion party as a classmate. I couldn’t recall 
his name but lost no time in renewing his 
acquaintance. He was M. A. Grossmann, 
metallurgist of note and now director of 
research of Carnegie-Illinois in this terri- 
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tory. Needless to say, Marcus and I are ar¬ 
ranging to spend some time together in 
the near future as we have a number of 
interests in common." 

At a dinner concluding a one-day war¬ 
time conference of Massachusetts bankers 
at Northeastern University in early 
March, the principal speaker was our Carl 
S. Ell, President of the university. "If 
there is any group of our society," said 
Carl, "that gives a living example of 
faith, it is the bankers." He said bankers 
accept the money of depositors for safe¬ 
keeping with the faith that they can 
make it pay its board and that they will 
be able to return it safely to the owners on 
demand. “The banks hold tons of govern¬ 
ment bonds," he concluded, “and have 
faith that the government will keep its 
promises. Bankers and others live by faith 
in the future.” 

Wasn't it a thrill to learn that I. W. 
Wilson, XIV, Smoky City aluminum ty¬ 
coon, was nominated to fill the unexpired 
term of Alfred Shoellkopf’15 on the 
M.I.T. Corporation! 

C. Phillips Kerr, II, a lieutenant colo¬ 
nel, has been transferred from Washing¬ 
ton to the Naval War College at New¬ 
port, R.I. In the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War in Washington is Sidney 
P. Spalding, III, recently upped from 
brigadier general to major general. We 
have a clipping from a recent issue of the 
Miami Herald, in which R. H. Ranger, 
VIII, a lieutenant colonel, is listed as one 
of "a group of prominent American sci¬ 
entists visiting Miami's sub-chaser train¬ 
ing station to make an inspection of 
technical equipment used by the Gulf Sea 
frontier in anti-submarine warfare.” 

During a recent business trip to Man¬ 
chester, N.H., I had a grand renewal of 
acquaintance with John Urquhart, XI, 
general manager, and Harolcl Smith, II, 
mechanical superintendent, at the plant 
of the International Shoe Company. John 
entertained me at lunch, and did we dis¬ 
cuss old days on Newbury Street! 

Burleigh Cheney, II, salvage manager 
of the War Production Board for New 
England, crashed the Boston Herald with 
a picture in mid-March, when he an¬ 
nounced that he was recommending 
Rhode Island's experimental use of prison 
labor to all other New England states as a 
practical way of overcoming labor bottle¬ 
necks in scrap handling. "Iron and steel 
scrap,” Burleigh said, "must be shipped 
to the mills and prepared tin cans to the 
detinning establishments. The materials 
must be loaded to transport them, and 
labor must be had to do the loading. 
Where there is no other labor available, 
prison labor must be used.” 

I had the following nice letter recently 
from A. T. Cushing, I, 329 United States 
Courts Building, Kansas City, Mo.: “I 
was in Knoxville, Tenn., recently, ap¬ 
praising stockyards as usual, and I hap¬ 
pened to think of the fact that Ted Parker, 
I, is with the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity, with headquarters in Knoxville. I 
found Ted’s name and address in the tel¬ 
ephone directory, and that Sunday after¬ 
noon, unannounced, I stepped up to his 
door. We had a nice visit. He appeared 


as glad to see me as I was to see him. We 
gave each other our personal histories 
since 1911, and then we found out some¬ 
thing about each other's family — all in 
all a very pleasant afternoon. Ted is look¬ 
ing fine and is busy doing a good job 
well.” 

Just after spring came, we learned from 
an item in the Providence Journal that 
Chet Morey, II, special assistant to the 
general manager of the Rheem Manu¬ 
facturing Company at the Field Point 
shipyard, where he had been unassigned 
since the Walsh-Kaiser organization 
took over the yard, has resigned and 
will conduct apprentice-training courses 
throughout New England for the Federal 
government. "Morey is a past president 
of the Associated Industries of R.I.," 
the article concluded, "and resides in 
Rumford.” 

Here are a few address changes which 
we received from the Register of Former 
Students: Henry C. Frisbie, I, H. C. Fris- 
bie Company, 2438 East 55th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Theodoras Polhemus, 
XI, Central Iron Ore Corporation, 
Woodstock, Ala.; Oliver D. Powell, XI, 
211 North Hoopes Avenue, Auburn, 
N.Y.; Lieutenant Colonel Carl G. Rich¬ 
mond, I, 5417 Mohican Road, Friendship 
Station, D.C.; H. Rossiter Snyder, IV, 
Noank, Conn.; and Donald W. Southgate, 
620 Nashville Trust Building, Nashille, 
Tenn. 

We're off on Alumni Fund IV’. If you 
haven’t yet sent in your subscription, 
remember there’s no time like the present! 

•—Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 82 Elm 
Street, Worcester, Mass. John A. Her- 
LiHY, Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside 
Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

1914 

With a long record of service already 
behind him in civic and trade-association 
activities, Norman MacLeod has added 
another to his numerous laurels. Gov¬ 
ernor McGrath has appointed Mac as in¬ 
dustry’s representative on a three-man 
appeal board on the governor’s recent 
order regarding the length of a work 
week in the state of Rhode Island. The 
other two members are a representative of 
labor and a judge of the Superior Court 
representing the state. 

As one of the Class’s regular representa¬ 
tives in the field of new patents, Phil 
Currier, who is with the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady, has added an¬ 
other. This one deals with an electrical 
regulating device. 

On March 18, while in Washington on 
one of his regular trips, your Secretary 
telephoned Alden Waitt, only to find that 
he was at Linden, N.J., awarding an 
Army-Navy "E” to Ross Dickson’s com¬ 
pany, the Standard Oil Development 
Company. In his address of award, Alden 
warned the American public to beware of 
a smug attitude toward the war. He said 
that l^fore spring is over, the casualty 
lists will appall us, and by then we shall 
begin to realize the seriousness of this 
war. To date, he said, we have hardly 
been hurt, but soon we shall realize that 
war must become a way of life for all of 


us. General Waitt said: "This is the 
worst fight we have been in, and if we 
bend over to tie our shoelace, we are 
cooked." 

Alden has literally grown up with the 
Chemical Warfare Service. In World War 
I, he was chief gas officer of the 29th 
Division and was subsequently assigned 
to headquarters of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He has seen service in Hawaii, 
and is a graduate of the command and 
general staff school and the Air Corps 
tactical school. He has been a brigadier 
general since last September, and his 
book. Gas Warfare, is the most popularly 
read book on this subject. 

On this same trip, your Secretary had a 
chat with Frank Ahern, who is with the 
Department of the Interior. Frank is still 
very active in the government service, 
studying ways and means of reducing fire 
losses. In connection with his work for 
the National Park Service, Frank has 
prepared a 60-page handbook entitled 
"Prevention ana Control of Fire Losses," 
which is being distributed through the 
Government Printing Office. He is also 
delivering lectures on fire prevention at 
George 'Washington University, and is 
president of the Washington Safety 
Society. 

The Class of 1913 set an example that 
we can well look up to. Their 30th re¬ 
union was last January. Because of the 
war, they limited their activities to a 
single day in Cambridge. Like 1914, they 
were graduated in the period just before 
graduation or 25-year gifts were estab¬ 
lished. To make up for this, they estab¬ 
lished the record of being the first Class 
graduated since 1900 to meet the Alumni 
Fund quota 100 per cent both as to num¬ 
ber of contributors and total dollars. 
Could '14 do better than to exceed this 
record? What does it mean: Just 25 more 
persons to contribute this year than for 
last year, and $1,500 more. Our average 
contribution should be about $25. Can 
we not make it at least this once? You 
bet we can! You will hear more about this 
from Ross Dickson soon. — H. B. Rich¬ 
mond, Secretary, General Radio Company, 
30 State Street, Cambridge, Mass. Charles 
P, Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N.Y. 

191.5 

This is a special Philadelphia edition of 
the column, for recently in Philadelphia 
I had lunch at the Engineers Club with 
Herb Anderson, Larry Bailey, Henry 
Daley, Sol Schneider, and Ed Whiting. 
This was a real reunion, but we missed the 
other local fellows who had planned to 
come but because of war work could not 
make it. Grev Haslam phoned us at the 
club to send the readers to these notes his 
best regards. 

Herb Anderson is vice-president of the 
Technology Club of Philadelphia, an 
office which seems to remain with '15 for 
Henry Daley had the position formerly. 
Herb’s company, the Fidelity Machine 
Company, was recently awarded the 
Army and Navy "E.” The party was en¬ 
livened by the presence of WAVES, 
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WAAQ, and the Women's Marine Re¬ 
serves, and it is a question how Herb di¬ 
vided honors equally as to who received 
his special attention. His stirring address 
and leading of the singing was the out¬ 
standing feature of the program. He still 
lives out in the country with his me¬ 
nagerie and his wife, but despite this he 
does not use his car to drive to work. We 
may have to turn to him for a meat supply 
if rationing gets tough. His son, Peter, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1943 and 
is now in the Marine Corps, stationed at 
Parris Island, S.C. 

Larry Bailey as treasurer of the F. J. 
Stokes Machine Company is busy on war 
work. His son, Robert E., who received 
a master's degree at Technology in 1942, 
is now married and is a meteorologist 
with the Pan American-Grace Airways in 
Buenos Aires. — Henry Daley, as bald 
and as smiling as ever, is still busy with 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company. His old¬ 
est boy, Henry Jr., will be graduated 
from Pennsylvania State in May, and is 
an ensign in the Navy, stationed at the 
college. His next son, Tom, is a sopho¬ 
more at Pennsylvania State. He is in the 
Army Enlisted Reserve and expects to be 
called for service this spring. 

Sol Schneider is a chemist at the Phila¬ 
delphia Navj? Yard. His daughter Janet, 
20 , is waiting to be called into the 
WAVES. Sol still has that same head of 
black hair and doesn't seem to have 
changed a bit. — Ed Whiting is with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur¬ 
ing Company. His oldest boy. Bill, was 
graduated from Wesleyan University and 
from the Harvard School of Business Ad¬ 
ministration. He is an ensign in Navy Ord¬ 
nance, stationed at Fort Schuyler, Bronx, 
New York City. His daughter, Marion, 
is president of the student body at Skid¬ 
more. His son, Dick, is a sophomore at 
Lower Marion High School in Philadel¬ 
phia, where he plays on the football 
team and on the all-state champion 
basketball team. His youngest daughter, 
Joan, is a sophomore in the same high 
school and plavs on the girls' champion¬ 
ship basketball team. 

Living back over the years, discussing 
the present, and guessing about the fu¬ 
ture with these fine old friends made a 
very pleasant and sentimental meeting. 

John Dalton, chief chemist at the Pa- 
cinc Mills, Lawrence, Mass., recently 
spoke in Montreal at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. John is a national 
councilor of the American association. 
He and Lucius Bigelow are unusually 
close friends of years standing. John cor¬ 
responds with Lucius regularly and sees 
him once in a while. Lucius has been im¬ 
mersed in special work on fluorine for the 
Navy but is very secret about it. John re¬ 
cently reunionea with Frank Scully, whom 
he met in a New York hotel. Weare 
Howlett and Allen Abrams also recently 
met under similar unexpected conditions 
and had a time of it swapping griev¬ 
ances about their experiences in Wash¬ 
ington. 

You fellows who go to Washington 
on war work shouldn't neglect George 


Rooney there. Be sure to look up the old 
corsair. He is in the Rubber Director's 
Office, Municipal Building, Indiana Ave¬ 
nue. The phone number is Republic 7500, 
Extension 76377. 

Henry E. Rossell, a retired Navy com¬ 
mander, has been named president and 
general manager of the Cramp Shipbuild¬ 
ing Company, Philadelphia, assuming 
his new duties April 1. Best wishes for 
success to the commander. 

Among the many new changes of ad¬ 
dresses are two we should like to check up 
on. Alfred H. Clarke, for many years with 
the Bemis Brothers Bag Company in 
Omaha, is now with the Indianapolis 
Bleaching Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wayne Bradley has moved to 1003 20th 
Street, South Bend, Ind. If these two 
chaps would drop us a note about 
themselves, it would make interesting 
reading. 

The 1943-1944 Alumni Fund began on 
April 1.1 am looking forward to the same 
old '15 spirit to put us over 100 per cent. 
Always a good giver in the past, Ralph 
Hart has sent the first '15 check, upping 
last year's contribution 25 per cent. This 
was followed closely by Speed Swift's 
usual generous check. With these fine 
examples, let your lights so shine to 
"help Azel." — Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 
40 St. Paul Street, Brookline, Mass. 

1916 

Henry Shepard, now a lieutenant com¬ 
mander in the Naval Reserve, turned up 
in New Haven on February 24 for a war 
production conference. The local news¬ 
paper carried his picture along with those 
of other celebrities. 

Jeff Gfroerer writes that his "Sound 
Scriber" is doing well and that the United 
States Navy is his best customer. Class¬ 
mates using this new device for dictation 
or for reporting conferences will do well 
to remember that this is a product of a 
New Haven firm headed by Jeff. 

Walt Binger, custodian of autobiog¬ 
raphies, has a fair number of these, sent in 
largely by classmates who attended our 
25th reunion at Oyster Harbors. Your 
Secretary would be interested in hearing 
from classmates as to whether or not these 
should be multigraphed and distributed 
at a nominal cost, or whether the entire 
project should be held over until our 30th 
reunion. Suggestions and comments will 
be very much appreciated. — James A. 
Burbank, Secretary, The Travelers Insur¬ 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. Steven 
R. Berke, Associate Secretary, Coleman 
Brothers Corporation, 245 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1917 

Your Secretary on a recent trip to Wash¬ 
ington saw Bill Eddy, who had just re¬ 
turned from Hawaii, where he had flown 
to give some information on a sanitary 
engineering matter. He reported that his 
trips to Bermuda are now less frequent, 
but he is still traveling extensively. — Ed 
Hutchinson has become interested in the 
Boston district, in the matter of redwood 
bark for emergency uses. The fiber is now 
being incorporateu with cotton, and occa¬ 


sionally even wool, for mattresses and 
blankets. 

A photograph from the Kocky Mountain 
News of Denver shows Captain Joseph B. 
Wirt, who is attached to the operations 
division of the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
greeting his son. Lieutenant Robert E. 
Wirt, a navigation officer attached to the 
Army Air Base of Salina, Kansas. — Nig 
Sewall reports that he is tremendously 
busy in the war products division of 
Oneida, Ltd. There have been difficulties 
in converting the old-time silver buffers 
into automatic machine operators, but 
the change-over has now been completed. 
— Lin Noyes has been spending some 
time in Washington in connection with 
the activities of the advertising commit¬ 
tee of the Associated Press. — Raymond 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. Philip E. Hulburd, 
Assistant Secretary, Phillips Exeter Acad¬ 
emy, Exeter, N.H. 

1918 

Here is the answer to Ken Reid's ques¬ 
tion about Walter Biggar: He is now 
Captain Walter T. Biggar of the Coast 
Artillery. —Jack Hanley told us about 
Bob Collier being in the Petroleum Ad¬ 
ministrator's office in Washington. Bob 
has resigned his position there, as the six 
months’ period that he had agreed to serve 
was over. He has now returned to Cali¬ 
fornia and will resume his duties as 
vice-president in charge of the western 
activities of the Great Lakes Carbon Cor¬ 
poration. The following comment was 
made on the resignation by the deputy 
petroleum administrator: "It is with dis¬ 
tinct regret that we accept Mr. Collier’s 
request to be permitted to return to his 
organization. I am certain that his efforts 
in behalf of the war program will con¬ 
tinue to be as effective in private industry 
as they were during his tenure as director 
of marketing.” 

Under date of March 6 from Washing¬ 
ton comes the news that Theodore P. 
Wright is now the key figure in aircraft 
production. A War Production Board 
directive on that date makes official his 
authority over man power, materials, and 
tools. The Army and Navy both seem to 
feel that his choice for this position is a 
happy one. 

Here’s another one for the service list: 
Jimmy McClellan is now a lieutenant. I 
haven't the least idea what branch of the 
service he is in, but as he is a Course V 
man, it may be the Chemical Warfare 
Service. Let us know, Jimmy, what you 
are up to these days. We had hoped to see 
you at the Alumni Dinner in January, but 
no such luck. 

By the time you read this, the first no¬ 
tice of the reunion in Weekapaug in June 
will be in your hands. If you haven’t al¬ 
ready sent in the return post card, please 
do so now, so that we can make our plans 
accordingly. Not until after the notice 
was printed and ready to go out did we 
discover that no mention had been made 
that the wives are invited — not only in¬ 
vited but expected — at this reunion. 
Some of the boys have been asking about 
bringing their children also. They would 
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most certainly be welcome, and there 
would be as much of interest for them as 
for the older folks. Do come if you possi¬ 
bly can for the full time, or for only part 
of the time, if that has to be. — Grbtchen 
A. Palmer, Sscritaty, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

The questionnaires with snapshots and 
bonds have been rolling in this month 
with a very good start for our plans for 
the 25 -year reunion. If you have not 
filled out your questionnaire and mailed 
your snapshot and bond, kindly do so at 
once. Bonds should be made out to "Mass¬ 
achusetts Institute of Technology, A Cor¬ 
poration, Class 1919 Fund, Cambridge, 
Mass.” 

Alan G. Richards called at the office on 
March 11 and presented his questionnaire, 
snapshot, ana bond. We had lunch to¬ 
gether and had a good chance to talk over 
M.I.T. and class affairs. A1 is associated 
with the synthetic rubber program for 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company. 
Since he has returned to Boston, he has 
written me regarding a follow-up on a 
number of the T9 men in Boston, all of 
whom have promised to send in their 
questionnaire, photos, and bonds. A1 was 
present at the Alumni Dinner in Boston. 
Other T9 men at this dinner were George 
McCreery, Hy Selya, Professor Svenson, 
Harold C. Moberg, and J. Herbert Gould, 
Jr. A1 Richards' two girls are both 
through college. One received an A.B. 
from Radcliffe in 1940, and the other an 
A.M. at the State University of Iowa in 
1942. 

John Stevens, Jr., Vice-president of the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths¬ 
child, Wis., came through with not only 
his questionnaire and snapshot but also 
two Series F bonds. John has been with 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company since 
1929 . He is now vice-president in charge 
of the timber, lumber, pulp, and paper 
divisions. He resides at 918 Fulton Street, 
Wausau, Wis. 

David Sanford, Jr., High Ridge Road, 
Route 62, Stamford, Conn., is now pro¬ 
duction investigator for the war industry, 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany. Dave has two youngsters: David 
C., 3d, 14 years old, and Timothy Fox, 
eight years old. — W. C. Patterson, Box 
349, Waltham, Mass., who goes by the 
name "Archie Tech,” had a poem printed 
in the Ruth Brooks column of the Boston 
Htrald. 

Word has reached us that Henry S. 
Derby has been promoted from the rank 
of major to that of lieutenant colonel, and 
that Frederick R. Hewes has been pro¬ 
moted from commander to captain. 

Cutter Davis dropped in on March 4 
on his way through the city. He is busy 
in upstate New York making gears, speed 
reducers, and so on, for furnaces, con¬ 
veyers, and heat-treating equipment — 
all in connection with the war effort. Re¬ 
cently Cutter saw Ed Farrand, who is 
with the United Conveyor Corporation, 
Chicago. — Harold F. Marshall, a major 
in the Air Corps, writes in that he is 
busy at Wright Field in the production 


division, production control section. — 
Eugene R. Smoley, Secretary, The Lummus 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. George W. McCreery, 
Assistant Secretary, 131 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1920 

I most sorrowfully report the tragic 
death of Joseph P. Lawler on February 15. 
He was found dead at the entrance of the 
Peoples Hospital in Syracuse, having suc¬ 
cumbed from exposure to the extreme cold. 
Suffering from the cold, Lawler had en¬ 
deavored to reach the hbspital but col¬ 
lapsed and was not found for several 
hours. He was a lifelong Syracuse resident 
and was purchasing agent for the Lum¬ 
mus Company. 

Just received a welcome note from 
Chuck Reed, who reports that his son, 
Edwin, is a freshman at the Institute. He 
is enlisted in the Naval Reserve, Class V-1. 
Chuck, who is head of the Forbes Varnish 
Company in Cleveland, says thev are busi¬ 
ly engaged in war work. He aoesn’t see 
many classmates but does see Monroe 
Shakespeare, who visits Cleveland occa¬ 
sionally. He tried to see K. B. White 
when he was in New York but missed 
him last trip. Chuck wants to be remem¬ 
bered to all the boys. 

Clyde Hall has been promoted to cap¬ 
tain and is at the Army Air Base in 
Romulus, Mich. Claude Kell is a captain 
in the Navy, supervising shipbuilding for 
the Bethlehem Steel Companv, San Fran¬ 
cisco. Arthur Morley has left Granite 
City, Ill., and is now in Semmes, Ala. Ed 
Sullivan, I, is a lieutenant colonel with 
the United States Public Health Service in 
New Orleans. Art Williams is at 2306 
Burwyn Street, Chicago. Dean Willey is 
at 2 Livingston Street, New Haven. Pro¬ 
fessor Bob Sumwalt’s address is 733 
Sweetbriar Road, Heathwood, Columbia, 
S.C. Joe Margolis now resides at 505 
Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brookline. — 
Harold Bugbee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1921 

Once again comes the annual call to 
support Technology by investing in the 
Alumni Fund. To you readers of The Re¬ 
view, it is hardly necessary to elaborate 
on the investment, since you are now 
reaping its benefits. Suffice it to say that 
the per capita amount is $15. Please make 
yours more to compensate for those who 
neglect to heed the call. Of this amount, 
one-third pays for your subscription to 
The Review and goes toward Alumni 
Association activities for local clubs, re¬ 
unions, and the many varied alumni 
projects in which a large number of you 
take an active part. The balance of the 
amount is your share in continuing the 
building of Technology. Right now that 
means a direct contribution to our most 
important job — winning the war. Get 
that card out from the bottom of the cor¬ 
respondence pile and return it to Cam¬ 
bridge with a generous check now. 

Palmer Scott, XIII, President of Palmer 
Scott and Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
is receiving congratulations on his com¬ 


pany’s winning an Army-Navy "E” 
award for excellence in ship construction. 
— Lawrence W. Conant, XV, has been 
transferred from the Social Security Board 
to the Adjutant General’s Office, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Larry was Washington’s 
"ideal father” in last year’s newspaper 
review. — A. D. Harvey, III, is in charge 
of the war production division of Kim¬ 
berly-Clark Corporation. Dan is located 
in Neenah, Wis. 

Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., VI-A, a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel of Ordnance, reports that 
Dugald C., 3d, ’40, an ensign, has been 
ordered to Annapolis for a postgraduate 
course in naval architecture. Dugie’s sec¬ 
ond son, David, was graduated from Yale 
in electrical engineering last December 
and is now an ensign in the Naval Re¬ 
serve, assigned to engineering duty in the 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

John D. Crecca, XlII-A, a captain in 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
is now the chief planning officer of an 
eastern shipyard. 'The loss of the aircraft 
carrier Lexington was a particularly hard 
blow to John, who had an important part 
in the construction of the snip. John is 
married and has one daughter wno attends 
school at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

John W. Barriger, 3d, XV, has resigned 
as associate director of the Office of De¬ 
fense Transportation and also as Federal 
manager of the Toledo, Peoria and West¬ 
ern Railroad. He is now vice-president of 
the Union Stock Yard and Transit Com¬ 
pany of Chicago, 1305 First National 
Bank Building. John writes that his wife 
and four children will remain in Wash¬ 
ington until the end of the school year. 

David O. Woodbury, VI-A, is in his 
usual beehive of activity, with the buz¬ 
zing centered at his Tuckahoe, N.Y., 
address of 1273 California Road. Dave has 
written a heartening story of young 
Navy engineers in "Broken Ships Made 
New,” originally featured by the Scien¬ 
tific American for December. The article 
was reprinted by the Reader's Digest for 
March, with the title, "They Get Dam¬ 
aged Warships Back to Sea.” A letter 
from Dave says he recently had lunch 
with George Chutter, VI-A, whom we 
put on Dave’s trail for a sleuthing mission 
after a session with Dugie Jackson. Nei¬ 
ther George nor Dave has reported on our 
main question, and we have given up all 
hope of answering Dugie for the duration. 
E)ave did tell us that Collier s has asked 
him to start a weekly column on ’’Your 
Life Tomorrow,” outlining what things 
will be like after the war. Also, the biog¬ 
raphy of Elihu Thomson, on which Dave 
has been working for the past year and a 
half, is now cornplete. It has had the 
approval of Mrs. Thomson and Professor 
Jackson and is expected to be published 
this spring by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Howard L. Vickery, XIII-A, rear ad¬ 
miral and vice-chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, is chairman of the board of 
awards which bestows the Maritime 
Commission victory fleet flag, the "M” 
burgee given for outstanding production 
performance, and the accompanying 
merit insignia badges. 
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Our monthly service record statistics 
show a total of 12.6 per cent of the Class 
in uniform — 83 in the Army and 29 in 
the Navy. The distribution curve indi¬ 
cates a preponderance of colonels and is 
about evenly divided between command¬ 
ers and lieutenant commanders. Our per¬ 
centages are based on the Institute's list¬ 
ing of 890 members in the Class, including 
those who were graduated and all who 
were registered with 1921 for a full term. 

Walter E. Church, IV, and William J. 
Regan, I, have been commissioned majors. 
Walter has been assigned to a district 
engineer office and Bill to the United 
States Military Academy. Announcement 
has been made that Leland H. Hewitt, I, a 
colonel, has been made chief of a combat 
engineer regiment at Camp Butner, N. C. 

Your Secretaries held one of their in¬ 
creasingly infrequent meetings recently in 
New York. Ray turned up another quaint 
eating place, where we went Armenian 
and dined well on shish kabeb. Under the 
division of labors, Ray continues to han¬ 
dle our reunions and your Assistant Secre¬ 
tary is responsible for class notes. Believe 
it or not, our plans for faraway 1946 are 
under way, and you can start chalking 
that date on the wall now. Some of Ray's 
collection of news notes follow. 

Lawrence Castonguay, II, announced 
the arrival of a new daughter, Jacqueline, 
who was bom last Christmas time. Larry, 
who is busy keeping 'em flying at Pratt 
and Whitney in East Hartford, has a son. 
Pierce, who already bids fair to give the 
old man a run for his fly-casting laurels. 

Herbert C. DeStaebler, XV, is the chief 
engineer and purchasing agent of the Lam¬ 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
where he has been located for the past 
eight years. In case you don't read the 
advertisements. Herb engineers and pur¬ 
chases for Listerine. His is an active fam¬ 
ily, with three youngsters of 14, 12, and 
10. The eldest, a boy, is already a good 
aeronautical engineer in his daddy's opin¬ 
ion. Herb says he frequently hears about 
the fish business from Jack Rule, XV. 

Russell H. Savage, X, is on leave from 
his technical directorship of the Mead 
Corporation and is located in Washington 
with the product development section of 
the pulp and paper branch of the War 
Production Board, which is under the 
direction of Art Wakeman, 11. 

Here is another reminder to send your 
Alumni Fund card in now and keep The 
Review coming to your door. Send us 
a note about yourself and what you hear 
of others, so this column will nor have to 
resort to fiction to meet its commitments! 
— Raymond A. St. Laurent, Secretary, 
Rogers Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Manchester, Conn. CaholI A. Clarke, 
Assistant Secretary, Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corporation, 1000 Passaic Avenue, 
East Newark, N.J. 

1922 

Our genial and efficient Secretary, Clay¬ 
ton D. Grover, has written to the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary from the West Coast about 
his business trip for the Whitehead Metal 
Products Company, but we are also in¬ 
formed that he is to take a well-earned 


rest at Las Vegas for a week in between 
business conferences. He has seen Wes 
Hammond and F. M. Banks and hopes 
to get them to come to the 25th reunion. 

Time of March 1 helps us keep track of 
our Class President, Colonel Albert J. 
Browning, by complimenting his solution 
of a difficult problem by the inauguration 
of “periodic pricing” for the Army to 
encourage reduced costs and to conserve 
both materials and man power. 

Interesting V-mail letters from Captain 
William Bainbridge to Bill Mueser and 
Clate Grover tell of his experiences and of 
receiving The Review overseas. He says 
he has seen Major Trask. 

Ken Bernard is now a lieutenant com¬ 
mander in the Naval Reserve. He is at the 
Bureau of Ships in Washington. E. L. 
Winslow is also in the Bureau of Ships, 
assigned to submarine maintenance. Ford 
Blanchard is a lieutenant commander in 
the bureau's division of plant facilities; 
Paul R. Stewart, of W. E. Hutton Com¬ 
pany, 14 Wall Street, is now a lieutenant 
(junior grade) assigned to the salvage 
division; and Phillip Holmes is a lieu¬ 
tenant (senior grade) in the radio section. 
Welrose Newhall, a lieutenant (junior 
grade), is a mechanical superintendent at 
the Dravo Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 

Among a group of prominent American 
scientists visiting Miami's sub-chaser 
training center was Ray C. Ellis, making 
an inspection of antisubmarine warfare 
equipment. —John Teeter is now at the 
Institute receiving special instructions on 
the work being done in the Radiation 
Laboratory. He will then become civilian 
operations analyst attached to the staff 
command of the Army or the Navy op¬ 
erating in one of the service areas. 

An interesting report in a Boston paper 
regarding Dr. John W. Strieder relates 
some details of an outstanding heart op¬ 
eration he performed at the Boston City 
Hospital and credits him with a new 
method and most successful results. 

Don't forget that a check to Horace 
Ford for the 1922 Scholarship Fund is a 
must on your list for this year. If large 
enough, it might make you liable for 
hardly any income tax at all. — Clayton 
D. Grover, Secretary, Whitehead Metal 
Products Company, Inc., 303 West Tenth 
Street, New York, N.Y. Whitworth 
Ferguson, Assistant Secretary, Ferguson 
Electric Construction Company, 204 Oak 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

1923 

Ray Bond's stay in England has been 
considerably extended. He reports that the 
fire-safety studies in which he is engaged 
have proved to be much more important 
than were anticipated. Much as the Na¬ 
tional Fire Protection Association would 
like to have him back, they have readily 
acquiesced to an extension of leave. You 
will, therefore, have to put up with notes 
from the Acting Secretary a little longer. 

John A. Frank reports from New York 
City that George H. Southard was called 
into active duty with the Army before 
Pearl Harbor. A Christmas card reported 
he was “down under” and that as captain 
he was censoring the mail himself. Ap¬ 


parently he was doing a thorough job, 
because he gave no further information. 

Undoubtedly many of you read in Time 
of March 1 the very excellent story of 
“Test Pilot No. 1,” Edmund T. Allen, 
whose death occurred on February 18. 
According to Time, he had no peer. “Most 
of the big ones were his babies . . .,“ the 
article read. “Greatest single tribute to 
his skill was that a big insurance company 
refused to cover such test flights unless 
Eddie Allen was up front. ..." The 
Class regrets losing any member, but we 
particularly regret losing one whose con¬ 
tributions to aeronautical science have 
been so great. 

Changes of address continue to pour in. 
Practically all of them are connected with 
war activities, and a majority concern 
men who are in the armed forces. Appar¬ 
ently the Class is well represented in the 
services. This is natural because of our 
training and the average age. It is also 
interesting to note the number of members 
out of the country. 

A1 Redway is now reported at the Geo¬ 
metric Tool Company in New Haven, 
Conn. Jack Keck reports that after several 
trips to New York City, he has been un¬ 
able to uncover any class news. He attrib¬ 
utes this to the activity of (he classmates 
in the vicinity. They are working so hard 
that they don't have time to be found. — 
Howard F. Russell, Acting Secretary, 71 
Catlin Avenue, Rumford, R.I. Horatio L. 
Bond, Secretary, 457 Washington Street, 
Braintree, Mass. John M. Keck, Assistant 
Secretary, 101 Bloomfield Avenue, Bloom¬ 
field, N. J. 

1926 

Dick Whiting is now with the pro¬ 
curement legal division of the Navy De¬ 
partment, with headquarters in the Navy 
Building in Washington. Last month 
Herb Beckwith was elected to the school 
committee in Kingston, Mass., in a con¬ 
test which Herb won easily. 

It is now Captain Emerson W. Eddy 
of the Ordnance Department in Washing¬ 
ton, and Major James Carey at Fort Sill, 
Okla. Major Ash recently called to see 
the Secretary, who regrets very much 
missing him because of being out of town. 

The Secretary had the pleasure recently 
of dining with Harry Howard at a dinner 
of the Boston Society of Printers. Harry 
is a very active official of the Plympton 
Press in Norwood, Mass. 

From the Boston Herald: “Polling 1070 
votes. Dr. Matron W. Fort, M.I.T. gradu¬ 
ate and chemist-manager of a local rum 
distillery, was high man in the contest 
for school committee and became the 
city's first Negro office holder." — James 
R. Killian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1928 

To have a 15th reunion this June or not 
to have one — that was one of the ques¬ 
tions discussed by the '28 delegation at 
the recent Alumni Dinner meeting in 
Boston. The vote was unanimous that we 
postpone this reunion until after the war. 
Most of the fellows expressed themselves 
so strongly on this point that we felt it 
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was not necessary to poll the Class. The 
scarcity of gas, time, food, and train 
space, plus a feeling that the Class would 
be subject to criticism if we run a reunion 
in these times, were all factors that were 
brought out. Several classmates said that 
we should plan to hold an ■‘off-year’' re¬ 
union as soon as we dispose of Hitler, 
Tojo, and Mussolini. 

Bud Reynolds is now back from Aus¬ 
tralia and is living at 684 Mineola Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio. Here is an excerpt from his 
recent letter: "I am now working for the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, and after 
trying hard to change from a chemical 
engineer to an aircraft-production man, I 
seem to have lost some of my bewilder¬ 
ment. I had occasion in the early stages 
of my training to take a trip to Bridge¬ 
port to study aircraft manufacturing op¬ 
erations at Vought-Sikorsky. While I was 
there, I was introduced to some other 
Goodyear men who were in on a salvage 
school. Somebody introduced me to a 
John Luby. On close scrutiny, I recognized 
John as a classmate of mine and discov¬ 
ered that we had both played on the same 
football team. John is with Goodyear 
Aircraft as chief stress engineer in charge 
of structures in one of our plants. 

"Some of the other boys whom I see 
occasionally are A1 Gracia, who is now 
manager of the chemical engineering divi¬ 
sion at the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, and John Hartz, who is work¬ 
ing on the development of making rubber 
tires without rubber. John belongs to 
what is commonly called the ‘screw-ball’ 
section. 

"It seems good to be back in the United 
States again after an absence of over five 
years, but the pace here is terrific after 
the more or less leisurely life of a semi- 
tropical country, although undoubtedly 
the pace in Australia has been stepped up 
as a result of the imminence of Japanese 
invasion.” 

And now let’s tune in on a new wave 
length. Charlie Richheimer is speaking 
from Post Office Box 4817, Jacksonville: 
"For the past few years I have been the 
partner in charge of the design and super¬ 
vision of all utilities on projects handled 
by the engineering firms of G. A-. Young- 
bCTg and Associates, and Reynolds, Smith 
and Hills (successors to Reynolds, Brew- 
ton, Smith and Hills). Both firms have 
their main offices in Jacksonville. 

”We have been fortunate in being fa¬ 
vored with Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission jobs, which have kept us all 
working like the proverbial beavers, but 
I do not believe that any period in my 
professional life will ever be as interesting 
as the past two years have been. I was 
lucky in avoiding the effects of the fuel 
oil shortage (yes, we sometimes have 
frosts in Jacksonville, although we do not 
broadcast the fact to Californians) by be¬ 
ing in Cuba for January and February of 
this year, but from now on ray travel will 
be strictly at government expense, as I 
have been commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the Sanitary Corps of the Army and 
will assume my new duties soon.” 

Lewis S. Coonley, who received his 
master’s degree with our Class, has just 
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been promoted from assistant professor to 
the head of the department of chemical 
engineering and acting head of the de¬ 
partment of chemistry at Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute in Albany. 

Carlos Ferre has sent us a picture of a 
large cement mill in Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
The mill is run by the Roig and Ferr 6 
families. Connected with the plant are 
four M.I.T. men: J. Adalberto Roig‘24, 
Luis Ferre‘24, Carlos Ferre, and Herman 
Ferre‘31. Carlos says the mill’s produc¬ 
tion has been more than doubled to take 
care of Army and Navy contracts. 

Bill Gorfinkle, now a lieutenant, is post 
chemical warfare officer at Fort Devens, 
according to a news release from that 
camp. — You’ll be interested in the pres¬ 
ent rank of the following classmates, 
who are scattered all over the map. In 
the Army: Grandison Gardner, brigadier 
general; James Freeman, colonel; Louis 
Scherer, lieutenant colonel; Benjamin 
Hough, Jr., and Alfred Knight — majors; 
Vernon Brown, Albert Carey, Norman 
Fournier, Francis Sweeney, and Burnett 
Turner - captains; and James Schwartz, 
squadron leader. In the Navy; Anthony 
Davis, commander; Elmer Griep, lieu¬ 
tenant commander; and Richard Wilson, 
lieutenant. 

Finally, we have the following very 
interesting letter from Tsu Y. Lu, writing 
from Room 1335, 40 Wall Street, New 
York: “During the Mriod of 1929 to 1937, 
I was teaching in Nankin University at 
Tientsin, a large seaport in North China, 
and at the latter part of my association 
with the university, I was promoted to 
the head of the electrical engineering de¬ 
partment. A few months before the hor¬ 
rible Sino-Japanese War started in 1937, a 
friend of mine asked me to serve in the 
ministry of communications. At that 
time we knew that the conflict between 
China and Japan could be avoided only by 
a miracle, and the situation was so tense 
that both sides felt nothing could be set¬ 
tled without using armed forces. We did 
not want war, but at the same time our 
government was forced to make necessary 
preparations to meet the expected mili¬ 
tary invasion. In answering such urgent 
calls, I had to resign my post at the uni¬ 
versity and joined the ministry, serving 
as the head of inspection section of the 
department of stores and purchase. Then 
in the same year war broke out, and I 
moved from one place to another, wher¬ 
ever our office happened to be evacu¬ 
ated. 

“In the autumn of 1938, the govern¬ 
ment sent me to Hong Kong to act as the 
ministry’s purchasing manager, and I 
stayed there until Hong Kong was occu¬ 
pied by the Japanese. I had to sneak out 
from that spot so that I could join the 
government again. Through hardships in 
running the blockade and much suffering 
on my way to our wartime capital, Chung¬ 
king, I was finally lucky enough to make 
my formal report to our head office and to 
meet my family members there. Now they 
have transferred me to the national re¬ 
sources committee to serve as a technical 
expert. When the war is over, it will be 
quite a big and important job to recon¬ 


struct China. They think it is better to 
send me to this country investigating the 
possibilities of obtaining co-operation 
from various American industries. 1 flew 
all the way from Chungking and arrived 
here in last November. I may have to stay 
here for the duration, and you know how 
I feel about leaving my family in Chung¬ 
king and staying here alone. This is one 
reason why I am very anxious to visit 
places, hoping to renew my old acquaint¬ 
ances and to make new friends whenever 
there is a chance for me to do so.” 

Well, gang, instead of our regular 15th 
reunion this year, we’ll just have to ex¬ 
change best wishes and keep on the job. 
When those Axis rats are exterminated, 
however, we’re going to have a double 
celebration. — George I. Chatfield, 
General Secretary, 6 Alben Street, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

1931 

We have a promise from Henry Ahlberg 
for a great deal of news for next month’s 
column. Henry is now located in Boston 
with the War Production Board. He spent 
most of the last two years traveling about 
the country from his headquarters in 
Washington. He came in contact with 
many of the ’31 boys, and began to recite 
some of the details to me when we met, 
but in order to keep the record straight 
we decided a letter to the Class Secretary 
was in order. 

The Class was represented at the Alumni 
Dinner by Lou Hesselschwerdt, Henry 
Ahlberg, and Albert Pierce. Lou is now 
back at the Institute teaching in the Me¬ 
chanical Engineering Department. Pierce 
is located in New &dford, but we lack 
details on his latest activities. He and 
Ahlberg are almost always on hand at 
Alumni get-togethers. 

Elliot Whitaker writes the following 
welcome note from State College, Pa., 
where he has been teaching for some 
time: “Our family is somewhat larger 
than when I last saw you. We have a son, 
Craig, born in Boston the day that Paris 
fell — back in 1940; and a daughter, 
Susan, born here in Pennsylvania in Au¬ 
gust — between blackouts. We keep busy 
on the home front by having two very 
dependable alarm clocks, stretching our 
fuel oil, filling out questionnaires, and 
filing new ration statements. At school, 
with increased enrollment, accelerated 
semesters, and the necessity for teaching 
a great many women students for specific 
war jobs, we are keeping on our toes and 
endeavoring to contribute to the war 
effort." 

The United Fruit Company has an¬ 
nounced that Harold Champlain has been 
appointed division marine superintendent 
of its operations on the West Coast, with 
headquarters at 1001 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

From Huntington, N.Y., we hear that 
Art Newell has been recently anointed 
deputy director of the Office of Civilian 
Protection. Art is with the Kenyon Instru¬ 
ment Company in Huntington. Gerard E. 
Claussen has left Machlett Laboratories, 
Inc., Springdale, Conn., and has joined 
the staff of the Reid-Avery Company, 
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Dundalk, Md. Norman FitzGerald has re¬ 
signed from the department of petroleum 
economics of the Chase National Bank to 
become an engineering economist with 
the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, New 
York City. 

Mary Scott Tolle of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
was married recently to Charles W. Mar¬ 
tel. Charlie is now a lieutenant with the 
Array Signal Corps and is stationed at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. Isabel 
Swansey of Sandwich, Mass., was the 
bride of Charles V. Dolan. Charlie and 
Mrs. Dolan are making their home in 
Wakefield. Phyllis E. Radigan of Somer¬ 
ville and Francis C. Crotty are another 
married couple. Frank, a major, is chief 
of the training division at the Watertown 
Arsenal. One of our coeds, Mary K. 
Cusick of Brookline, became the bride of 
Charles V. Donovan in March. 

John King is a lieutenant with the Sig¬ 
nal Corps at Fort Monmouth, N .J. — The 
following news release was received from 
headquarters of the Sixth Corps Area: 
"Major Edward H. Clouser, Quarter¬ 
master Corps, who received his B.S. de¬ 
gree in Mechanical Engineering from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1931, has been appointed chief of the 
motor transport division of the Sixth 
Corps Area Quartermaster Office, with 
headquarters at Chicago. . . . 

Major Clouser, who served overseas as 
an aviation engineering officer during the 
First World War, has a wide and varied 
background of military training and ex¬ 
perience. He is a graduate of the Kelly 
Field advanced flying school; the infantry, 
ordnance, and quartermaster motor trans¬ 
port schools. A native of Marshallton, 
Del., he received a B.S. degree from the 
University of Delaware in 1916. Major 
Clouser is also administrative assistant to 
Colonel E. C. Gere [T3], Sixth Corps 
Area Quartermaster. . . . Their head- 
uarters is the central point of supply and 
istribution for the Quartermaster Corps' 
work of providing food, clothing, and 
motor transportation for the troops of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin.' 

Jack Wilkinson, a lieutenant, sent us a 
photograph of his officers' candidate 
school class, graduated at Miami Beach, 
Fla., in January. He notes that at least 
one M.I.T. Alumnus was among those 
graduating. The Washington Society of 
the M.I.T. sends us the information that 
George C. Humphreys is now a lieutenant 
in the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. George was formerly 
engineer of the Buda Company. 

Professor Charles M. Spofford has for¬ 
warded to us a copy of a letter which he 
received from Anant Pandya, who is now 
at the Bengal Engineering College, Bo¬ 
tanic Garden Post Office, Howrah, India. 
Dr. Pandya writes as follows: "My work 
here is progressing well. I am at present 
extremely busy in connection with the 
training of technicians for war work. We 
all hope that with the magnificent assist¬ 
ance now being received from the United 
States, the United Nations will achieve 
a speedy victory, and the entire world will 
then enter a new era of peace, happiness, 
reconstruction, and prosperity. We in 


India are particularly grateful for the 
enormous flow of American help in men 
and materials now being received for our 
defense. 1 only hope that in the years to 
come Providence will enable us to repay 
in full measure your unlimited and gener¬ 
ous help in this crisis. . . ." — Be sure 
to look for Henry's letter in the next 
issue. — Benjamin W. Steverman, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, 9 Graham Terrace, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

1937 

Phil Dreissigacker sent me a letter from 
Camp Stewart, Ga., where he is stationed. 
Here it is for all to enjoy: "I'm writing 
just a few lines from Camp Stewart, where 
some news of Tech men is accumulating. 
I ran into Bob Thorson and his w'ife in the 
DeSoto Hotel lobby about two months 
ago. Bob is a captain with Corps of Engi¬ 
neers at Savannah. Tom Hallenbeck has 
been a proud papa for the past several 
months. My records of events like this are 
not in very good shape, so I'll have to let 
Tom give you the date and gender. Oz 
Stewart '39, a captain, spent a few months 
with us at Stewart. We bumped into 
each other one night at the officers' club, 
but that was our only meeting. Our 
battalion boasts three Technology offi¬ 
cers: Captain John H. Colby'35, First 
Lieutenant Melvin W. First'36, and my¬ 
self, a captain since January 23. Believe 
it or not, we even outnumber the Vir¬ 
ginia Polytechnic Institute boys. Best 
regards and luck to all." Thanks, Phil, 
and let's hear more from you. Hope we 
hear from Tom Hallenbeck with full 
information on the new addition to his 
family. 

A. V. Hazeltine, a major, was among 
a group of prominent American scientists 
who visited Miami's sub-chaser training 
center to make an inspection of technical 
equipment used by the Gulf sea frontier 
in anti-submarine warfare. 

A clipping dated January 7 from the 
Boston Post states that the War Depart¬ 
ment had made public the names of 336 
United States soldiers, including eight 
New Englanders, who are held as prison¬ 
ers of war by the Japanese in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. Among the names is that of 
David B. Bartlett, first lieutenant, from 
Belmont, Mass. 

William B. Bergen, who has been work¬ 
ing for some time on the solution of ' 'flut¬ 
ter" problems at the Glenn L. Martin 
plant, has been successful in producing 
results far beyond expectations. The 
gadget, which detects more than flutters, 
is in the shape of a napkin ring and is 
called a "flutter detective." It is helping 
America make war in the air. Actually it 
is a stethoscope for machinery, a combi¬ 
nation ear and eye that hears and sees 
what is wrong in an airplane. Our con¬ 
gratulations to Bergen and his associates 
for this very fine contribution to the air 
industry. Let's hope this will banish the 
"gremlins" for our boys. 

John Gander, a captain in the Army 
Ordnance Reserve, and Marselia Cassidy 
of Old Westbury, Long Island, have an¬ 
nounced their engagement. Joseph J. 
Sousa and Eleanor Ruth Tompkins of 


East Orange, N.J., announced their en¬ 
gagement on Christmas Day. Sousa is 
with the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manu¬ 
facturing Company, East Orange, N.J. 
Annis G. Assaf and Patricia Ferry of Ken¬ 
wood, Chevy Chase, Md., announced 
their engagement in December. At that 
time no date had been set for the wedding. 
Dr. Assaf is a member of the staff at 
M.I.T. — Ezriel Post, a lieutenant, and 
Thelma Hazel Rides were married on 
November 28 in a military ceremony. 
They are now residing at West Palm 
Beach, where Lieutenant Post is stationed. 
George Shipley, Jr., and Florence Anne 
Corless were married in Houston, Texas, 
in December. — Wintheop A. Johns, 
General Secretary, Route 1, Bellemead, N.J. 
Phieip H. Peters, Assistant Secretary, 10 
Babson Park Avenue, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

1938 

As a result of our fifth reunion, we're 
still getting news about the gang. It was 
certainly swell to hear from so many of 
the fellows. 

At Camp Lee is F. E. Boland, who is a 
captain on the staff and faculty of the 
quartermaster school. He is senior in¬ 
structor in subsistence. Ed Martin is also 
a captain. He is with an armored engineer 
battalion at Fort Riley. His wife and baby 
daughter are there with him. Barney 
Riddell is now a first lieutenant with the 
chemical warfare procurement district 
office in Chicago. He was married 
recently. 

Others in the Army are A. L. Bruneau; 
Lieutenant Dempster Christenson at Camp 
Wallace, Texas; Lieutenant Walt Kauf¬ 
man; Captain James Maguire, who is a 
battalion executive with an Army post 
office address; Lieutenant H. R. Oldfield, 
who is on the antiaircraft artillery board 
at Camp Davis, N.C.; Lieutenant Frank 
Buffington, who is serving as a member of 
the coast artillery board at Fort Monroe, 
Va.; and Captain Fred Grosselfinger of the 
Signal Corf» at Camp Atterbury, Ind. As 
for the boys in the Navy: J. A. Prichard 
is now a lieutenant commander; Ensign 
Harry Weese is doing destroyer duty ; and 
Bob Waldinger is a lieutenant stationed 
in New York City. 

And here's the dope from those in the 
Class who are in industry. Paul Tillson is 
in Chattanooga at the volunteer ordnance 
works of the Hercules Powder Company. 
Robert Elliott is in Wichita with the 
Boeing Airplane Company, and John 
Glacken has been at Vega Aircraft for 
some time and is now a service engineer 
on repairs. Thys Boissevain is the father 
of a baby boy and girl. He is working for 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion. Howard Milius is with Du Pont 
working on the production of commercial 
high explosives and has a daughter one 
year old. Given Brewer is also in the 
ranks of proud fathers with a daughter 
almost a year old. He is doing develop¬ 
ment engineering at the Ford factory in 
Willow Run. S. G. Glick is working with 
General Electric in Schenectady. 

C. C. Lawrence is a special maintenance 
engineer for Proctor and Gamble at their 
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Baltimore plant. H. N. Homeyer is doing 
research work for Bauer and Black in 
Chicago. From John Baker we learn that 
he’s in Indianapolis "trying to meet and 
better delivery schedules for war mate¬ 
rials for Army Engineers, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, and lend-lease.” 
That is a mighty big order to fill. Vincent 
Salmon is a physicist for the Jensen Radio 
Manufacturing Company in Chicago. He 
has two daughters. 

Earle Pulsifer is assistant estimator at 
the Bath Iron Works in Maine; Carl Olson 
is a test engineer at the Fore River yard of 
Bethlehem Steel; and Rodolfo Herrera is 
at the Massachusetts Genetal Hospital 
as the house officer on the surgical service. 
He was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School last June. 

A coed of our Class, Mrs. William J. 
McCullough (Ruth G. Raftery), tells us 
she's really taking advantage of her Tech¬ 
nology background — using her chemical 
engineering training to prepare formulas 
for her two young sons. Her husband is an 
engineer with the Merchant Marine. 

Gifford Griffin, who’s a captain in the 
Ordnance Department, is stationed at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. His work is 
with the facilities section of the auto¬ 
motive (combat vehicles) branch of the 
proving center. He adds that there are a 
great many M.I.T. men at Aberdeen. He 
ushered at Tony Smith’s wedding to Dell 
Williams in Richmond recently. 

We’ll end our notes for this time with 
an announcement of the single engage¬ 
ment we’ve heard about — Dorothy L. 
Nagle of Houston, Texas, to Robert H. 
Patk. She is a graduate of the University 
of Texas. Lieutenant Park is now sta¬ 
tioned at Camp Claiborne, La., with a 
petroleum outfit. — Dale F. Morgan, 
Central Secretary, 6 Avon Road, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N.Y. Richard Mother, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 1-180, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1940 

Edith Kingsbury reports that "Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph McGinniss are the proud 
possessors of a son, Joseph, Jr., born on 
December 9. Edward Chin-Park is work¬ 
ing hard for the war effort, doing site 
planning and working on an airfield lay¬ 
out and troop housing. Helen Bunker Ross 
is back in architecture again working for 
Ross and MacDonald. James Boulger, Jr., 
an ensign, is having the time of his life in 
Coral Gables, Fla., where he is taking 
aerial navigation under the Pan American 
Airways and flying all over Florida." 

Bill Kather tells me that he became the 
proud father of an eight-pound baby girl, 
Joan Carol, on October 29, and the fol¬ 
lowing week he transferred to the Air 
Corps, where he is now a cadet holding 
the rank of second lieutenant in flight 
training. Bill also speaks of Phelps 
Walker, who is attending officer^’ candi¬ 
date school in the Coast Guard, where 
he received his commission in February. 
Tom Creamer also saw Phelps when he 
was going through Boston after com¬ 
pleting his course. 

A1 Guttag and Russ Werby attended 
the Alumni Dinner in Boston. Al, who is 



now working for the Patent Department 
in Richmond. Va., told of seeing or hear¬ 
ing from Fred Magnusson, who is in the 
chemical section of the Board of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare, and of Al Green, who is 
working for the Naugatuck Chemical 
Company. He also reported that Arni 
Arch had recently been promoted to the 
rank of captain in the Army. 

Tom Creamer sent along a letter he 
received from Harold Miller, which gave 
the following information: "Just drop¬ 
ping a line to let you know that another 
of the Class has gone to war. I finally 
got bored with inspecting Signal Corps 
communications equipment for the War 
Department and decided to use the stuff 
myself for a change. So I accepted a com¬ 
mission in the Signal Corps early in De¬ 
cember, 1942. I’ll probably be getting into 
electronics work shonly. I’ve seen no one 
else from our Class. Regards to the boys." 
— Harold is now a second lieutenant at 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Lizzie Lish also dropped Tom a line 
from Edgewood Arsenal. He wrote the 
following news: "We are now the techni 
cal command of the Chemical Warfare 
Service instead of the technical division. 
I’ve read in The Review that many of the 
boys of ’40 have passed through Edge- 
wood Arsenal. I haven’t seen any of them 
except Russ Werby, who is a captain here 
in the safety division. I work in the same 
outfit, plants designing, as Paul Schneider 
’39, a lieutenant; Gordon L. Foote’38, 
a captain; and Louis Sherman’38, a lieu¬ 
tenant. We have a good Technology rep¬ 
resentation in our division and also among 
the other divisions here at the arsenal. 
Jean Lewis, when I last heard of him, was 
working in the production division. 

"Nothing exciting has really happened 
to me. As far as marriage is concerned. 
I’m still among those eligible. I guess I 
forgot to mention that I’m here as one of 
those ’civilian experts’ we read so much 
about.” 

This is all the news for the present, and 
I wish to thank those who have sent it 
in. I hope others will send us news for the 
next issue. — H. Garrett Wright, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, 1124 Greenwich Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Thomas F. Creamer, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1941 

We finally ran out of formal letters, and 
so we were reduced to reading newspapers 
for items of interest to ’41 men. Suddenly 
the idea dawned on us to start looking up 
the old “hold" basket which seems to 
clutter up this desk of ours. No wonder 
we haven’t received any mail of late; we 
haven’t written any. Our last bit of cor¬ 
respondence in most cases was a Christmas 
card, and Christmas was a long time ago. 
We are starting to answer said cards to¬ 
night, despite our 18-hour-a-day work 
schedule. (The old man says it should be 
24 hours, and I must admit we waste 6 
hours sleeping.) 

Greeting for the holidays came from 
Charlotte and Norman, who is now cap¬ 
tain Shapira. "The season’s very best, 
Stan,” was sent by the Alumni Fund and 


from Chick Kane’24. — ’’Remembering 
you at Christmas and wishing you all the 
good things for the New Year,” wrote 
Charlotte and Will Mott. "We haven’t 
heard from you in quite a while. How’s 
about it, and where are you?" The card 
was from St. Louis. No wonder no letter; 
this is the first time we’ve noted the back 
of the card. 

We put a note on our calendar remind¬ 
ing us that we ran into Captain Arthur 
Fuller’26, with whom we have been 
working for the past few months. The 
subject of the Institute was brought up by 
the presence of a copy of The Review on 
my desk. 

"Hello there. Merry Christmas,” was 
the greeting from the ordnanceman 
Herb Moody. I hardly know whether he 
is now a captain or a colonel. I lost the 
outside of Herb’s card and so have no 
address. A weak excuse indeed! Wonder 
if he meant what the card said about 
"happy wishes your kind of friendship 
brings”? A warm card with a note was 
sent by Paul and Betsy Erlandson with 
the question, "What’s happening at your 
end?" 

Got a hot release from the Boston 
Ordnance Department about a certain 
Captain E. A. Beaupre, chief of the fuze 
and booster (yes we said "fyooze" and 
"booosta," whatever they mean) section 
of the Boston Ordnance District, who did 
a swell job in the running of the S. A. 
Woods Company when the government 
took over a while back. Mention was 
also made of Ed’s tennis, hockey, and 
throwing abilities. 

Digging in the files we came across a 
very interesting letter written last year. 
I know it has been mentioned before, but 
it is no doubt still of interest to those 
who may have missed an issue. It is from 
Mai Dodd, who wrote as follows: "I got 
a V-letter the other day from Jack Kriz. 
[This news is old enough to be quite 
harmless. d?c.] Jack started out with 
Standard Oil in the foreign service in 
South China and in the - Dutch East 
Indies, but the war caught up with him 
and he wound up in the United States 
Army in Australia. He served six months 
of staff duty and was constantly trying to 
get in the field up until the time he was 
injured. He wrote the letter from a hos¬ 
pital and states that his transfer had 
come through during that time. A lot of 
the boys in Course XVI will remember 
Bud Fletcher. Jack ran into him in 
Australia. He is now a captain in the 
Air Corps. I have received only one letter 
from Guy Slaughter, a Navy lieutenant. 
He has b^n at Pearl Harbor since gradu¬ 
ation and managed to live through De¬ 
cember 7. In my brief three weeks at 
Wright Field, I found that most of 
Course XVI of the Class of ’41 was there. 
They will have to send in their own in¬ 
formation." Now if this news is too old 
for Walkowicz, Nelson, England, Crane, 
Lowell, Abzug, or Adelson, let’s have some 
more recent stuff. — Stanley Backer, 
General Secretary, 46 Bicknell Street, Dor¬ 
chester, Mass, Johan M. Andersen, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Room 12-184, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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1942 

After several months of rather inactive 
existence, your Cambridge correspondent 
is once again batting out the dirt; and 
dirt it is, so let’s start digging. The first 
juicy morsel comes from the press agent 
of one Felix DeLeo, who has something 
to do with the Army on the West Coast. 
Among Wolf’s many accomplishments, 
writes the agent, may be listed that of 
having had a date with Betty Grable. 
The literature covering this momentous 
event is far and away too voluminous to 
be repeated in its entirety, and therefore 
we are forced to edit and otherwise delete 
certain sections therefrom. The gist of the 
matter is that our Felix committed the 
following sins with the aforementioned 
Miss Grable of the Hollywood Grables: 
ate with her, danced cheek to cheek with 
her, jitterbugged with her, drank with 
her (the number of straws is not men¬ 
tioned), and slept at her house. Mention 
of all of this has appeared in at least one 
of the many Hollywood publications and 
also in The Ttch. The agent goes on to 
state that Mr. DeLeo has just been 
voted champion wolf of the armed forces 
of the United States. Wolf also claims that, 
should anyone so desire, he can fix him 
up — no aoubt. 

After many moons of social inactivity. 
Hawk Shaw once again has come through 
as a source of news. The humorous one 
was seen at the Chi Phi house recently at 
their annual Bohemian brawl. Hawk was 
dressed in a very becoming nightshirt, 
the flannel variety. The unusual part of 
the garb was the presence of sandals on 
the lovely feet of Mr. S. Evidently the 
Shavian social graces have taken a turn 
for the worse, or possibly it is still too 
early in the year for beach parties. Hawk 
is still hard at work at Harvard Medical 
School. 

Still another of the black sheeps has 
come through with a few items of inter¬ 
est. We speak of Sleazy Van Nostrand, 
one of Uncle Sam’s ensigns. While on an 
inspection trip of one of New York’s 
many bars, he ran across Captain Monro 
Brown, the first member of M2 we know 
has reached that rank. Brown is in the 
Air Crops and is stationed in Washington, 
where he has the only office as yet not 
moved to the undesirable Pentagon Build¬ 
ing. Captain Brown has been in an air¬ 
plane twice in his life, once with General 
Doolittle and once with Lieutenant 
Colonel Cook, both Technology Alumni. 
Rumor has it that both times he was in 
the air, Monroe sat on the escape hatch 
with his parachute rip cord in one hand 
and the hatch dog in the other. 

Less spectacular has been the life of 
the boys in the Navy uniforms. Hank 
Henderson rests all day in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and works all night in Vir- 
inia, where he has hidden himself and 
is attractive wife. Maury Taylor can 
be found almost any day at the Bureau of 
Ships, unless he is in some bar with Carl 
Jealous. Carl is using his publications 
experience by writing secret documents 
for the government as a Navy civilian 
employee at the Washington Navy Yard. 


Word has come from under tropical 
skies that Gene Brady and Joe Welch are 
bunking together in some sort of an 
apartment with maid service near some 
airport that they are practically in charge 
of. As soon as Washington can find them, 
they expect to be made generals or some¬ 
thing. Carl Zeitz is somewhat in charge 
of a small airport in Kansas City with 
WAACs working under him. Fred Dierks 
is also in the same city working for North 
American Aviation. Frank Seeley now 
finds himself in the enviable position of 
not only having a wife but also of being 
one of ten Navy men stationed among a 
multitude of Army officers at Wright 
Field, where he is inspecting just about 
everything in general. 

Hopping across the ocean for a brief 
while, we learn that Bob Ely and Jack 
Madwed are learning Chicago German 
from those of Rommel’s troops who are 
not fortunate enough to be track stars. 
Bob Ely is in the Field Artillery, flying a 
plane. This occupation is not to be con¬ 
fused with that of certain Air Corps men 
who shoot guns. Jack Madwed is driving 
some sort of a vehicle that makes more 
noise than one of Jack Finger’s Model 
A’s. By the way. Jack Finger is in the 
Navy, having completed his indoctrina¬ 
tion at Dartmouth quite some time ago. 

Odd bits from odd places: Joe Bolting- 
house just missed getting drafted and is 
with Sperry Gyroscope in Brooklyn; 
Jim McClelland is still trying to persuade 
Chrysler engineers to put rear-vision 
mirrors on their tanks; Owen Welles, 
Frank McClintock, and a few others are 
still working for their master’s degrees 
at Technology; Dick Seidman is working 
for the Polaroid Corporation in Cam¬ 
bridge and has three girls working under 
him; Lou Rosenblum is hanging his hat 
at the same palace of toil; A1 Root is 
shirking for Remington Arms in Ilion, 
N.Y., on a nine-day-a-week basis; and 
Jay Brandon is with Western Electric. 

Dick Hartley received his commission 
as an ensign right after graduation and 
then proceeded to flunk the physical 
examination. Some time later he met a 
girl. Then he took the exam again and 
passed. Part way through training school 
he began to feel the urge and took 
(obtained) a 24-hour leave and pro¬ 
ceeded to get married. The girl in this 
little tale of modern romance is Dorothea 
Heckman of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Word has just come to the effect that 
Bob Secord, erstwhile embryo chemist, 
has been on some island in the southwest 
Pacific since last August. 

In February, the Department of Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering recommended six or 
seven men for master’s degrees and then 
dumped them out into the noble profes¬ 
sion. Russ Thompson, one of the dumpees, 
is teaching at the University of Texas. 
Dave Christison is amazing petroleum 
experts and several Brooklyn bartenders, 
combining work with pleasure at the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company in Brook¬ 
lyn. Incidentally, Bull has taken to 
culture like Stempf to lust. Now he at¬ 
tends the opera, concerts, visits art ex¬ 
hibitions, and holds his stein with only 
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one fist. Jack Loveland has taken the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
under his guidance, and no more trouble 
should spring from that concern. Heine 
Shaw, the stress-analysis kid, tells about 
meeting Benjamin L. Skinner, Esq., and 
valet Harry Blakeslee at some ski joint. 

We should greatly appreciate it if you 
would send along a resume of some of 
your more important activities. And 
while you are about it, let’s have more 
than just the address. Incidentally, who 
is going to become the first father from 
the Class? — Frederick W. Baumann, 
Jr., General Secretary, Orchard Lane, 
Golf, Ill. K.arl E. Wenk, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary, The Graduate House, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1943 

The mailbag was small this month, 
which is not too surprising, because as 
yet my address has not been made known 
to the entire Class. So when you see any 
of the lads, let them know when and how 
to get news to me for publication in this 
column. 

Virgil Otto writes: “George Musgrave 
and I are out in Indianapolis working at 
an ordnance plant. The work involves 
production problems, and there are 
plenty. Incidentally, we are in a civil¬ 
ian capacity. Barrett Russell is in New 
Jersey with Standard Oil.” 

We hear that Ensign Morton Spears is 
to wed Dorothy Hess of Waterbury, 
Conn., shortly. Mort is stationed at 
Fort Schuyler in New York. Jack Reese, 
who is at Camp Bel voir in Virginia, will 
be married in the near future to Helen 
Battis of North Quincy, Mass. The last 
item in the matrimony list for the month 
is that Charlie Coles and Ethel Febiger 
of Boston will be married before long. 

It is certainly of interest to you all to 
know where the various members of the 
Class are now settled, and it will be my 
intention to get that information into 
this column as soon as possible. The 
preparation of such information however, 
IS not simple, because getting word of 
the whereabouts of the lads is a slow 
process. So let me know where the fellows 
you know about are, and don’t forget to 
tell me what you are doing. 

From Frank French, who is now at 
the Institute finishing up after his trip to 
the three stations of the School of Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering Practice, I hear that 
Henry Walcott is at Fort Monmouth 
with the Signal Corps. Says Henry: "It’s 
a tough life.” 

The Institute claims the services of 
many of the Class, and Art Vershbow 
tells me that Warren Manger, Bill Green, 
and Frank Dibble are with him in the 
Radiation Laboratory in Cambridge. 
Finally, the Honors Group in Mechanical 
Engineering is keeping Bernard Ander¬ 
son, Lewis Lipschutz, Ken Wadleigh, and 
Cy Kano mighty busy. Ken says that by 
burning a little more of the midnight 
oil than usual, they will be able to get 
their master’s degrees before the Army 
calls them this June. — Clinton C. 
Kbmp, General Secretary, The Graduate 
House, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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CUSTOM-ENGINEERED TO YOUR WAR 


PRODUCTION WORK 


T o THIS frequent and true statement that, “This is a machine tool 
war,” may be added, “It’s also an abrasive war, a rubber war and a 
war of synthetics.” 

Abrasives are performing speed-up functions at thousands of places in 
the most colossal, varied and astounding production program the world 
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has ever seen. 

But abrasive particles carefully graded for size and with many different 
cutting characteristics must be so bonded together that they withstand 
wear and remove metal quickly, smoothly and effectively. Bonding with 
rubber and synthetic compounds has made it possible to meet these 
simple-sounding but exacting specifications—specifications that are dif¬ 
ferent for every metal or alloy, for every task, if cutting is to be done in 
the minimum of time. 

MANHATTAN Abrasive Wheels—custom-engineered to large produc¬ 
tion—are used on the “thousand fronts of Industry” to snag and rough- 
grind castings and billets; to smooth off welding burs; for centerless 
grinding; for high-speed cutting-off; to grind tools, to cut stone and do 
other operations in the efficient removal of materials. 
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ABRASIVE WHEEL DEPARTMENT 


Thomas M. Boyd. ’23 Wilder E. Perkins, '25 
Charles P McHugh.’26 Daniel J. Hanlon.'37 
Albert W. Beiicker, ’4<) 
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You may need this largest Variac for controlling voltage on motors, heaters, flood lights, 
transmitter tube filaments, rectifier systems, or process equipment. Wherever line voltage varies and 
operating voltage must be correct, you will find this manually operated, continuously adjustable 
autotransformer gives smooth control and good voltage regulation at high efficiency. Designed for 
circuits of moderately high power, the T 5 q)e 50 Variac is rugger!, dependable and convenient. 

Prompt delivery can be made on priority rating of A A 3 or better. 


TYPE 50 VARIAC SPECIFICATIONS 


lo 17% alxiv(' line voltage the full load regulation is less 
than 4%. 

Losses; No load lasses are aboni 1% of full-load power; 
full-load losses are about. 2%; losses at half maximum 
output voltage are about 4%. 

Driving Torque: I'rom 1 to 2 pound feet. 

Net Weight: 8.5 pounds. 

Dimensions: Approximately 12 inehi.'s high x 16 inches 
diameter overall. 

Price: .$100.(M) F. O. B. Cambridge. 
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Input Voltoge; Type 30-.\, 11.5 volts, and TyTX^ 50-B, 230 
volts. 

Output Voltage: Voltages up lo 117% of line voltage ran 
l)e obtained. Connection can also Ire made for maxi¬ 
mum output voltage equal to line voltage. 

Load Rating: 5 kva for the 11.5-volt morlel; 7.5 kva for the 
230-volt model. Ratings are. for 50° C. rise. 

Rated Current; .10 amperes. 

Moximum Current: 45 amperes. 

Regulation; At output voltages ranging from 17% Irelow 



